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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 
Feb. 18-23—NEA Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City 
Feb. 18-23— American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 
Feb 24-29—National Association of Sec- 
ndary School Principals, Chicago 
2—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
iation, Wausau 
7-10—NEA Department of Elemen- 
ery Principals, Denver 
12-17—NEA Department of Audio- 
ual Instruction, Detroit 
19-23—Association for Supervision 
! Curriculum Development, New 
‘k City 
. 22-25—National Association of Deans 
Women, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
incinnati 
24~30—American Association for 
alth, Physical Education and Recrea- 
1, Chicago 
13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
ion Association, Fond du Lac 
Apr. 13-18—Music Educators 
Conference, St. Louis 
Apr. 24-27 — American 
Association, Milwaukee 
July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 
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Wisconsin delegates joined 2,000 other representatives in 


Washington, Nov. 28—Dec. 1, to hear national leaders pinpoint 


the issues in education and to report the ‘‘grass roots” 


opinions distilled from the Wisconsin Conference on Education. 


Fron: this national sounding board we hear the 


ECHOES from the 


White House Conference 


HE White House Conference 

on Education was an epoch in 
the history of education. Although 
the meeting attended by over 2,000 
laymen and educators from the 48 
states and territories did not result 
in positive action, it did, however, 
concentrate the attention of the 
nation on the plight of the public 
schools. Twenty-eight official dele- 
gates from Wisconsin appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education 
and ‘two from Wisconsin appointed 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion took to Washington the benefit 
of the thinking of over 2,500 inter- 
ested citizens who had participated 
in the State and the ten regional 


& 


conferences in Wisconsin. In these 
sessions citizens had the opportunity 
to air their opinions with what’s 
right and what’s wrong with public 
education. 

The President of the United 
States, the legislator, the youthful 
representative of the Future Teach- 
ers of America, the laborer, the 
farmer, the industrialist, the religi- 
ous leader, the parent, the profes- 
sional man and the _ professional 
educator all joined in the four-day 
session in Washington to diagnose 
the ills of education and suggest the 
panaceas for their cure. The meeting 
was never intended to give final 
answers to the problems facing edu- 
cation but rather to focus public 
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Wisconsin representatives prepare to meet other conferees at the roundtable discussi Left 
to right: George Tipler, Oshkosh; Mrs. Anita Webster, Milwaukee; Milo K. Swanton, Madison; 
George E, Watson, Madison; H. C. Weinlick, Madison. 
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President Eisenhower states views on Federal 
support for education. 


attention on the issues which must 
be squarely faced in the next 
decade. 


The President Speaks 


At the opening session President 
Eisenhower in a filmed talk wel- 
comed the 1,728 delegates and 422 
observers to the White House Con- 
ference and sounded the grim warn- 
ing that education was running a 
“losing race between the number of 
classrooms and qualified teachers we 
have on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the increasing population of 
school age.” After briefly reviewing 
the progress made in the last decade 
to bring a semblance of order out 
of chaotic world conditions, the 
President suggested to the delegates 
that we now have an opportunity to 
take “a good hard look” at our 
national problems. He urged them 
to remember that in a democracy 
there are many conflicting opinions 
about the solution of any problem 
and that there are a few things on 
which we can agree. 


The President, expressing the sen- 
timent of the conference which 
apparently is representative of the 
thinking of the people, said: “Edu- 
cation of our young should be free. 
It should be under the control of the 
family and the locality. It should not 
be controlled by any central author- 
ity. We know that education, cen- 
trally controlled, finally would lead 
to a kind of control in other fields 
which we don’t want and will never 
have. So we are dedicated to the 
proposition that the responsibility 
for educating our young is primarily 
local. 


“At the same time we know that 
everybody must have a. good educa- 
tion if they are properly to discharge 
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their functions as citizens of Amer- 
ica. 

“And so we come to the heart of 
this whole problem. We want good 
facilities on the one hand, and we 
know that there are many areas in 
which people cannot afford to build 
the schools, to provide the facilities 
that the population of that particular 
area needs. 

“If we depend too much on out- 
side help, too much on the Federal 
government, we will lose independ- 
ence and initiative. But if the Fed- 
eral government doesn’t step in with 
leadership and with providing credit 
and money where necessary, there 
will be a lack of schools in certain 
important areas. And this cannot be 
allowed. 

“So this is a problem again where 
the private citizen, and locality, the 
State and Federal government all 
have a function to perform, all have 
a responsibility to meet—always in 
conformity with those two basic 
truths that education must be free 
and it must be good.” 


Nixon Emphasizes Needs 


Vice President Nixon who ap- 
peared before the opening session 
outlined in broader detail the crisis 
in education as it looks from the 
vantage point of view of the leaders 
of the national administration, based 
on statistics gathered by the nation’s 
most reliable research. Although he 
recognized that a healthy contro- 
versy was anticipated and wel- 
comed, he assured the delegates that 
“this conference has not been 
stacked or its members chosen in 
order to insure pre-determined, pre- 
conceived recommendations. 

“The fact that over 500,000 men 
and women, the most people ever to 
have demonstrated an interest in 
education in the history of civiliza- 
tion have participated in this confer- 
ence is the most eloquent proof that 
we are really tapping a broad cross- 
section of the best minds of our 
country in attempting to find an- 
swers for these problems.” 

The Vice President then laid 
down the general principles on 
which he thinks the American 
people are in agreement. 

1. Our objective in America is to 
provide an opportunity for every 
child, regardless of his background 
or what he intends to be to have an 
education. 
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2. While there is general disagree- 
ment on the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, there is general agreement on 
the fact that available school facili- 
ties and the number of our teachers 
are not in keeping with our increas- 
ing population. 

3. We believe that the primary 
responsibility for maintaining educa- 
tional facilities should be local and 
State rather than Federal. 

4. But we also recognize that 
some local communities have insuffi- 
cient resources to maintain adequate 
educational standards and that some 
means must be found to supplement 
those resources without impairing 
local control or stifling local initia- 
tive. 

5. While we may disagree on 
what to teach or how, we believe 
that freedom to teach and freedom 
to learn is fundamental to our prog- 
ress and to the survival of our demo- 
cratic form of government. 


Acknowledging the urgent need 
and importance of building class- 
rooms to house the influx of pupils, 
the Vice President expressed the be- 
lief that the “more critical need is 
that of getting and keeping qualified 
teachers.” After quoting the estimate 
that approximately 1,600,000 new 
teachers will be needed in the next 
ten years he pointed out that at the 
present rate of training we will pro- 
duce only 800,000 teachers during 
that period. 

“There is no easy solution to this 
problem,” he declared, “but all of us 
will agree that inadequate teachers’ 
salaries are a substantial part of the 
problem. 

“We shall have to admit unfortu- 
nately that with few exceptions, the 
salaries paid to teachers in public 
and private schools in the United 
States from the college level down 
are nothing short of a national dis- 
grace and if the solution is not cor- 
rected it would lead to a national 
disaster.” 

To prove his point he quoted the 
following examples: 

The purchasing power of workers 
in auto manufacturing since 1904 
has gone up 140% The purchasing 
power of teachers in the big city 
high schools in that same 50 year 
period went down 1%. 

In New York City, a college grad- 
uate teacher begins at a salary of 
$3,450. A driver of a trailer truck 
earns $4,410. 


In Detroit, beginning teachers re- 
ceive $3,862. The average carpenter 
receives $4,846, the average tool and 
dye maker $5,304. 

The average of all industria] 
workers in the city of Flint, Michi- 
gan, is $5,100. The average salaries 
paid to full professors in private col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States is $4,591. The average salaries 
paid to associate professors in s‘ate 
colleges and _ universities in the 
United States is $4,727. 

Although praising the teac! 
who have remained loyal to t' 
profession in spite of the fact 
many could earn more in com 
able professions, the Vice Presi « 
remarked: “But though it can 
said that a teacher does not liv 
eat, he certainly has to eat to 
And if this conference could acc »m- 
plish nothing more than to stir the 
conscience of the people of the 
United States to the desperate 1 ed 
of paying more adequate salaric : to 
our teachers, it would be wort! all 
the time, the money, and the e! ort 
that has been spent on it.” 

Facing the situation squarely he 
said that the problem that confronts 
us is so great that we must tap all 
of our nation’s resources to meet it. 

“Because of the great needs with 
which we are confronted, Federal 
aid will be and should be a subject 
for discussion at this conference. 

“IT think we should recognize at 
the outset that some additional Fed- 
eral activity and responsibility is 
inevitable and necessary in the field 
of education.” 

Although recognizing that some 
Federal aid to education in some 
form is necessary to meet the 
present crisis, the Vice President 
warned that “the primary source of 
funds for education is from local and 
State governments rather than the 
Federal government. A federalized 
program would not be adequate to 
do the job... Any Federal program 
which discourages or reduces the 
local or State contribution would be 


a tragic mistake. Whatever Federal © 


activity is undertaken must be de- 
signed to encourage more local «nd 
State responsibility rather than less. 

“And as we consider Federal «id, 
we must remember that we wint 
our education to be free and tat 
freedom and federal control «re 
incompatible. - 

“There is no greater power th: \ a 
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Wisconsin delegates (left to right). 


George E. Watson, Madison; N. E. Masterson, Stevens Point; 
Madison; Leroy Peterson, 
Leroy W. Grossman, Milwaukee; George E. Shaw, Superior; J. F. Frederick, pes Very Rev. E. J. O'Connell, 
E. H. Kleinpell, 
Not present when picture was taken: Gov. Walter J. Kohler, 
Milwaukee; Arthur L. Grede, Milwaukee; Harry 


Schumpert, Madison; William C, Kahl, 


Falls; 


Weinlick, Madison; Clarence L. Greiber, Madison; William D. Mcintyre, Eau Claire; 
Milwaukee; Erwin E. Homstad, Black River Falls; Ellsworth S$. Coe, Whitewater. 
Madison; Allen Abrams, Rothschild; Norman Clapp, Lancaster; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

Hamilton, Madison; T. J. Jenson, Shorewood; Michael S. Kies, Milwaukee; Angus B. Rothwell, 


government could exercise over a 
people than to be able to dictate 
what the youth shall learn. Our 
whole Constitutional system is based 
on the principle that diffusion of 
power is the best answer to tyranny 
and the best guarantee of freedom.” 

To climax his address the Vice 
President launched into what he 
considered the “most controversial, 
the most difficult, and in the long 
run the most important of all... . 
It is the question which has been 
debated in educational circles since 
the dawn of civilization. What 
should our schools accomplish, what 
should they teach, what is their 
function?” 


He quoted factual information to 
show that our nation in its struggle 
for survival is falling behind the 
Soviet Union in the training of sci- 
entists and engineers. Sensing that 
pathetic neglect of our own well- 
being, he declared that “it is appar- 
ent that our national security has a 
tremendous stake in our educational 
system.” But the Vice President be- 
lieves that the question of what to 
teach should not be confined to the 
sciences. Important though it is to 
be able to maintain adequate mili- 
tary strength, emphasis on the 
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E. J. Goebel, 


humanities must not be neglected. 

What young Americans learn in 
our schools also determines “the 
quality of the statesman who func- 
tion to keep the peace, the character 
of our religious and social leaders 
who help to set the moral and spir- 
itual standards of the nation, the 
social consciousness of the employ- 
ers and labor leaders who are build- 
ing the exciting new capitalism in 
which all Americans are becoming 
partners, and in general the level of 
intelligence and social responsibility 
of the millions of Americans who 
must make the decisions at the polls 
which will determine the nation’s 
future.” 

Education to be great, must be 
free is the most important principle 
of all, declared the Vice President. 
“This means studying and discussing 
issues we don't like as well as those 
we do. In this connection, it has 
been unfortunate that at a _ time 
when we properly are denying Com- 
munist party members the right to 
teach in our schools, we have a 
tendency to go to the extreme of 
denying to our students the oppor- 
tunity of learning about Commu- 
nism. 

“The distinction is a very simple 


Milwaukee; H. C. 
River Falls; Ralph G. Chamberlain, 


Manitowoc; and Milo K. Swanton, Madison. 


but a vitally important one. Teach- 
ing students to be Communists is 
one thing. Teaching students about 
Communism is another. Even 
though the Communist idea is ab- 
horrent to the great majority of the 
American people we must never for- 
get that the best answer to a false 
idea is not ignorance but the truth.” 

The Vice President concluded 
with a plea for the delegates to con- 
sider the conference not the end of 
a successful program for our schools 
but only a beginning. 

“So that it will truly be a begin- 
ning, I urge that each of you give 
your considered judgment to the 
questions you will face in the next 
few days and that on adjournment 
you take home to millions of Amer- 
icans the message that if America’s 
great tradition in education is to be 
maintained they too must help be- 
cause if we assume a high value in 
educating every American, we must 
simultaneously assume a high value 
in educating every American on the 
needs which his schools now face.” 


Folsom Promises Action 


Further emphasis on the plans by 
the present administration to do 
something about the tragic plight of 
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education came from Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in the President's 
cabinet in the closing address of the 
White House Conference. 

Assuring the delegates that the 
Department would “take a balanced 
and objective look, not from the 
viewpoint of any one group or in- 
terest but from the viewpoint of 
what is the best interests of the 
country as a whole,” the Secretary 
declared that “no doubt increased 
amounts of money must be spent for 
education. The increase in the num- 
ber of children to be educated, and 
the improvement in the quality of 
education which is desired, demand 
more support. 

“There are some communities 
which simply do not have the 
needed resources locally available. 
If the State and Federal govern- 
ments do not lend a hand, these 
areas simply will not have good 
schools. With our highly mobile 
population and the new dependence 
of industry, agriculture and_ the 
armed forces on educated people, a 
weakness in education in any part 
of the country should be of concern 
to all. For the security and progress 
of our nation as a whole depends 
largely upon the quality of educa- 
tion of all the people. 

“If we are to meet our classroom 
needs soon enough, the Federal 
government must help raise some 
of the funds for buildings. 

“The question is how much Fed- 
eral aid, and exactly how should it 
be given. Too often this question is 
argued in all or nothing terms. Too 
many people say they are ‘against’ 
Federal aid or ‘for’ it. Against ex- 
actly what and for exactly what is 
the question. It is a difficult job to 
move from the general to the spe- 
cific.” 

Secretary Folsom then laid down 
the three basic principles on which 
he believed Federal aid should be 
given to education. 

1. Federal assistance in building 
schools should not reduce the incen- 
tive for State and local effort. We 
accomplish nothing for education, of 
course, if Federal aid results in re- 
in the communities 


duced efforts 
and the States. If, in fact, the prob- 
lem is to be solved, State and local 
effort must continue to increase. 

2. Federal assistance, while nation- 
wide in scope, benefiting all States, 
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should be distributed according to 
need. We must recognize that some 
States and some communities have 
smaller resources than others. Cer- 
tainly the Federal government, in 
d@aling’with a problem of nation- 
wide concern, should design its pro- 
gram-to foster equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

3. The Federal government should 
give assistance without in any way 
endangering the freedom of local 
school systems. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, I am sure, to do this. This 
Administration believes firmly, just 
as you do, in the American tradition 
of State and local control of schools. 
The danger is not that the freedom 
of local school systems will be lost 
by Federal aid for school buildings, 
but that it be gradually weakened 
thru default. When you come right 
down to it, the freedom of local 
school systems will be preserved just 
as long as the American people in- 
sist upon it. 





Federal Aid Proposed 


President Eisenhower in his an- 
nual message to Congress, Jan. 5, 
proposed a five-year program for 
Federal aid to the schools. 





“I am confident”, he declared, 
“that in the weeks ahead this Ad- 
ministration will present to Congress 
a broadened and improved program 
of Federal assistance to help erase 
the classroom deficit and dispel this 
shadow over our children.” 

He concluded by saying that “the 
light is no longer only a wishful 
hope. It is based now on a wide rec- 
ognition of need, on acceptance of 
the facts, and on broad public in- 
terest and public will to keep ever- 
lastingly at the problem. 

“In this cooperative way we con- 
tinue to build, not only the physical 
plant for the schooling of our chil- 
dren, but toward the true end for 
which we work—the fullest opportu- 
nity for the individual and, hence, 
the fullest expression of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

“It is no coincidence that freedom 
is the chief characteristic of Amer- 
ican education as well as our politi- 
cal life. Freedom is the soul of both. 
Political freedom is dependent, not 
only upon the right of the individual 
to knowledge, but upon providing 
the practical means to acquire 
knowledge. 


“So long as the means to acquire 
knowledge is available to all, each 
individual will grow. And as each 
American grows and finds full ex. 
pression of his capacity, we shall 
endure and grow as a nation.” 


Subjects Discussed 

All four days of this historic con- 
ference were filled with stimulating 
addresses to the general sessions and 
with roundtable discussions where 
everyone took part. Governmental 
leaders, representative laymen, and 
professional educators pin-poi:ited 
the principal issues facing the cele- 
gates while small group discussions 
gave everyone the opportunity to 
present his own views as wel! as 
those of the people back home who 
had participated in the state nd 
regional conferences. 

Each roundtable considered six 
basic questions with the result: of 
each discussion being relayed by re- 
porters until it culminated in a final 
report to the entire assembly. 

The six broad subjects considered 
were: 1. What should our schools 
accomplish? 2. In what ways can we 
organize our school systems more 
efficiently and economically? 
3. What are our school building 
needs? 4. How can we get enough 
good teachers—and keep them? 
5. How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate: them? 6. How 
can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? 

Wisconsin delegates joined repre- 
sentatives from every state in the 
nation and territories to present 
their views on these subjects which 
were ultimately distilled into the 
final report of the conference. This 
report will go to President Eisen- 
hower for his consideration and 
recommendations. 


The values of the conference, 
however, are not confined to the 
national level. As the result of the 
regional, state and national meetings 
thousands of citizens of Wisconsin 
have been alerted to the deficiencies 






















in our educational system. Not only ° 


will there be a greater and a more 
understanding effort at the local 
levels to give today’s youth the best 
education possible but also the re- 
port of the Wisconsin Conference on 
Education will be used as a basis for 
study by a special committee of the 
Wisconsin Legislature appointed by 
the Governor for the purpose. 
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Wisconsin Conference on Education 
Reports the Status of Education 


Following the State and ten regional conferences on education 
held in 1955, the Wisconsin Committee of 75 drew together 


the opinions of laymen and educators on what should be done for 


public education. This report has gone to President Eisenhower and 


will also be used as one of the sources for study by a 


special committee of the Wisconsin Legislature. 


J HEN the White House Conference on Education 
was sponsored on the Federal level, educators 
and laymen in Wisconsin felt the project was well- 
timed and necessary. Those interested in the develop- 
ment of education in Wisconsin saw that all citizens in 
Wisconsin needed to be alerted to both current and 
future educational needs. The problems connected with 
increased birth rate: teacher, building and money 
shortage would have alone justified such a conference. 
But more than that and perhaps even more important 
was the challenge of giving Wisconsin boys and girls, 
now and in the future, a school program better adapted 
to their individual needs. , 

It was not that the Wisconsin citizens did not want 
more and better education for their children. They 
have been notable for their desire for good education. 
Along with their desire for all of the good things of 
life, education has its place. The only question was: 
Were the people of America and those of Wisconsin in 
particular aware of the cost of such education and were 
they at the point of mobilizing their best efforts to get 
what they wanted in education? 

So it was that the leaders of education in Wisconsin 
aw the force of setting up one of the most careful and 
thorough-going studies of education yet attempted. In 
brief the following steps were taken to organize and 
cary thru this searching educational study. 

1. The selection of a committee of 75, 24 laymen and 


1/, educators chosen carefully for their interest in and 
desire to do their best for Wisconsin. education 


. The appointment of an executive committee to carry on 
the day-to-day activities of the Wisconsin Committee 
of 75 

. The picking of key problem areas and study committees 
for each area 

. The arranging of a work schedule of the study com- 
mittees 

. The planning and carrying forward of the statewide 
Wisconsin White House Conference 

. The planning and carrying forward of 10 regional con- 
ferences in strategic areas in the state 

. The recording, studying and synthesizing of recommen- 
dations from the study groups, and statewide and 
regional conferences 

. The preparation, reviewing and finalizing of the Wis- 
consin Report to the White House Conference in Wash- 
ington 
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Fundamental to and back of this tremendous pro- 
gram of study was the desire of the leaders of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin to get the reactions of the grass roots. 
What did John Q. Citizen want for his children in the 
way of education? What did he think we were doing 
in education now? Was it enough? If not, could a better 
program be organized with the existing level of sup- 
port? Could Wisconsin handle its own program of edu- 
cation or did it need Federal aid? Should school build- 
ings of cheaper structure replace more monumental 
ones? Can closed systems of TV help alleviate the 
teacher shortages? 


In the four sections which follow in the four prob- 
lems areas (1) of teacher supply and demand, (2) 
curriculum, (3) school finance and (4) school build- 
ings appear a résumé of the thinking of Wisconsin citi- 
zens. At the end of each of the four sections are cer- 
tain recommendations dealing with the specific area 
studied. Inevitably there is some overlapping. In the 
conclusion which follows the treatment of the four 
specific areas, an attempt has been made to tie together 
the four areas with significant and more comprehensive 
recommendations. 


Some persons reading this report may wonder why 
Wisconsin did not follow the example of many other 
states by setting up a special study group in the field 
of public relations. It was not that public relations was 
not considered important. Rather it was considered so 
important that each of the four study groups considered 
public relations a necessary and inseparable part of its 
study problem. To make the emphasis on public rela- 
tions more forcible, even though the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence had a functioning committee to publicize its pro- 
gram, every person of the committee of 75 was made 
to feel that he was and would remain a focal point in 
public relations. 


It is the hope of Wisconsin leaders in education that 
the report sent to Washington will not signal the end 
of study and discussion of education on a statewide 
basis in Wisconsin. They feel that it is not enough to 
use effectively in future years the results of this study, 
important though this is. They hope for more. They 
would like to see the pattern of study and discussion 
of the conference continue for many years to come. 





Problem: How can our school enrollment 


in Wisconsin be assured a sufficient 


supply of highly competent teachers? 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS report contains a summary of the research 

and discussion carried on by Study Committee on 
Teacher Supply and Demand and the recommendations 
of the various discussion groups of the State and 
regional conferences. Part I contains a description of 
the present situation in Wisconsin regarding teacher 
supply, certification, salary and load. In Part II, an 
attempt is made to determine our teacher needs for the 
next decade and to examine the possible sources of new 
teachers. Recommendations for solving the problems in 
these areas are presented in Part III. 


PART I 
WHAT IS THE PRESENT SITUATION? 


As far as is known, no child of school age in Wis- 
consin has been deprived of an opportunity to attend 
a school operating a complete daily schedule.* Does 
this mean that there are enough good teachers to “go 
around” at the present time? Not necessarily. It does 
mean that there are enough people that are permitted 
to teach or that children are crowded into larger classes 
because of a shortage of teachers. However, 75% of 111 
city superintendents questioned in a recent survey 
(April, 1955) reported a shortage of teachers in their 
individual communties. The greatest shortages were in 
Kindergarten-Primary, Elementary, Home Economics, 
Girls’ Physical Education, English, Commercial and 
Music. In addition, 1,934 teachers (7.7%) required spe- 
cial permission to teach which means that these teach- 
ers did not meet the lowest legal qualifications. Almost 
half of these were teaching in rural schools. 

Wisconsin is generally rated among the low standard 
states when certification of teachers is considered. That 
is, Wisconsin requires less than a four year college edu- 
cation for applicants for a teacher's license. In Wiscon- 
sin, 52.7% of the elementary teachers do not have 
enough training to qualify for a bachelor’s degree. In 
1948-49, 73.5% of the elementary teachers lacked 
enough training to qualify for a degree so we have 
made considerable improvement in the qualifications of 
our teachers in spite of an ever-increasing demand for 
elementary teachers. 

The Department of Public Instruction has aided this 
general improvement by ruling that all teachers with 
a two-year diploma must have attained three years 

* While true in the 1954-55 school year, the 1955-56 school 
year has revealed several instances in which double-sessions 
were used awd in one case a school was unable to open because 
of inability to secure a teacher. 
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preparation in a maximum of seven years time, and 
that those teachers with three years of prepzration 
must have attained a bachelor’s degree within sever 
years time in order to further qualify for a lice ise to 
teach. 


Are These High Standards Necessary? 


“The effect of ‘high standards upon the long-term stab lity of 
the profession“is scarcely subject to serious debate. It seems 
clear that effective insistence upon degree-educated t: achers 
would, over a period of years, raise the profession in public 
esteem and make it more attractive to able young peop!.... 

“Many changes have transpired in this generation, nore in 
fact than in any previous one in man’s history. Accumu ations 
of new knowledge have piled up mountain high, new a:id im- 
proved teaching methods have been developed, and the {:ontier 
of understanding of the mystery of human growth and d+ velop- 
ment has been pushed forward immeasurably. It is no {onger 
possible to do all the things that must be done for the beginning 
teacher in two short college years; indeed, there is serious ques- 
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tion that a minimum of four college years will prove to bé 
sufficient for this increasingly complex age. . . 

“Teaching cannot have status until it is unmistakably an ‘edu- 
cated’ occupation, and this matter of status is at the heart of 
the problem of attracting able young people into the profes 
HONs sas 


‘The Albany Conference, “The High-Standards Appreach t 
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dre ‘Teachers in Wisconsin Paid an Adequate Salary? 


The average teacher’s salary has increased from 
$1,318 (for the calendar year) in 1939 to $3,612 in 
1953 ‘the latest date for which comparable figures were 
wailable.) This represents a 174.1% increase since 1939. 
Certainly an average salary of $3,612 appears to be 
much better than that of $1,318 received in 1939. Has 
this ixcrease placed the teachers in a more favorable 
position, financially, than other workers in Wisconsin? 
From 1939 to 1953 Wisconsin production workers in- 
creas‘ their average salary 189.8% (from $1,357 to 
$3.93.) and Wisconsin per capita income increased 
953.0: (from $485 to $1,712). If this increase in teacher 
salari's is translated into purchasing power, the total 
incre: se diminishes much further. In 1939 the purchas- 
ing power of the average salary was $1,326. This in- 
creased to $1,889 in 1953. For those same years the 
purchasing power of Wisconsin production workers’ 
salaries increased from $1,365 to $2,056, and the pur- 
chasing power of per capita income increased from 
$488 to $895. When a comparison is made with these 
figures it would appear that the Wisconsin teachers 
have lost ground in the battle for status as pertains to 
salary. 

Beginning salaries have reached a fairly satisfactory 
level. In 1954 the average beginning salaries for degree 
teachers ranged between $3,250-$3,640. Unlike other 
occupations or professions, teacher salaries do not rise 
significantly with experience on the job. In 1954-55 
bachelor degree teachers with between five and seven 
years experience averaged only $3,997 a year. Bachelor 
degree teachers with ‘between 11 and 13 years experi- 
ence average $4,295. Salaries as low as this after 13 
years experience aid materially in driving good teach- 
ers out of the profession and into other occupations 
that are more remunerative. 

Wisconsin does not hold an enviable position when 
compared with other States in this respect. Table I 
shows that Wisconsin ranks $40.00 below the national 
average for teachers’ salaries paid in 1954-55. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE TEACHER SALARIES 1954-55 
Rank Average 
(Nationally) State Salary 
California 


Indiana 


U. S. AVERAGE 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


How Heavy Are the Teaching Loads in Our State? 
Teaching load is a complicated problem that must 
be faced by everyone interested in public education. 
Increasing numbers of pupils, growing shortage of 
teachers, inadequate facilities and equipment all can 
add to the problem of teacher load. A study of the load 
problem in Wisconsin schools was completed in 1954. 
Fifty city and village school systems, selected by ran- 
dom sampling, participated in the study. Five hundred 
teachers took part in the study reporting on number of 
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AVERAGE TEACHER SALARIES 1954-1955 
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pupils taught, daily time schedules and time devoted 
per week to various activities. 

The median number of pupils for all elementary 
teachers was 29.8 and the median number of pupils for 
all secondary teachers was 26.4. Although the median 
number is not alarmingly high at this time any signifi- 
cant increase in the number of pupils without a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of teachers would 
result in very large classes. 

Three types of duties were included in the study, 
class instruction, out-of-class instructional duties (pre- 
paring learning materials, individual work with pupils 
outside of class, conferences, correcting home work 
and class tests, personal study and planning,) and mis- 
cellaneous duties (supervision of study halls, activities 
related directly to official records and reports for the 
teacher's own pupils, other types of official records, 
counseling, planning and responsibility for assemblies, 
monitorial or managerial functions, school savings or 
banking, selling milk, collecting money, assisting prin- 
cipal with office duties, faculty meetings, administra- 
tive assignments, coaching athletics, departmental 
meetings, sponsorship of pupil organizations or activ- 
ities and other assignments. ) : 





Elementary teachers report longer hours of class in- 
struction and shorter hours for miscellaneous duties 
than secondary teachers, but the differences among 
elementary grades or among secondary-school subjects 
are not extreme. Elementary teachers average 27.3 
hours in class instruction, 11.6 hours in out-of-class in- 
structional duties, and 4.0 hours in miscellaneous 
duties, for an average total for all duties of 42.9 hours 
per week. Secondary teachers averaged 22.5 hours per 
week in class instruction, 10.4 hours in out-of-class in- 
structional duties, and 8.9 hours per week in miscella- 
neous duties, for an average total for all duties of 41.8 
hours per week. In addition elementary teachers spent 
approximately 14 hour each week in service organiza- 
tions and community work, while secondary teachers 
averaged approximately 1.0 hours per week in this 
activity. Forty-six per cent of the teachers estimated 
their teaching load as “heavy” or “extremely heavy.” 
Fifty-four per cent indicated that they felt their teach- 
ing load was “reasonable.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
preceding discussion regarding the present situation. 


1. There is a sufficient supply of “teachers” at the present 
time. 


. Many of these teachers have questionable qualifications. 
3. Progress is being made in teacher certification. 
. High standards are essential in teacher certification. 


. Beginning teacher salaries have reached a fairly satis- 
factory level. 


. Salaries in the middle and upper levels of experience 
are low. 


. Wisconsin teacher salaries are below the national 
average. 


. While the teaching load is not alarmingly high, any 
significant increase in the number of pupils without a 
corresponding increase in the number of teachers would 
result in very large classes. 


PART II 
WHAT IS PREDICTED FOR THE FUTURE? 


What will be the demand for teachers in the next 
decade? In order to approximate the number of teach- 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED TEACHER DEMAND TO KEEP PACE 
WITH INCREASING ENROLLMENTS 


Number of 
Number of additional 
additional __ teachers 
Year pupils needed 

20,029 835 
19,896 829 
23,503 979 
23,321 972 
22,042 918 
21,381 890 
20,715 863 
821 
704 
595 
382 
91 


Total number of new teachers needed .... 8,879 


ers that will be needed it is necessary to attempt to 
make predictions of future school enrollments. The 
Study Committee has made such predictions based on 
school enrollments since 194] and yearly birth rates, 
These predictions show that enrollments in public 
schools can be expected to increase markedly in the 
next decade. Obviously, more teachers will be needed 
for these students. Using the ratio of 24 pupils per 
teacher (the average for the last ten years), Table II 
shows the number of additional teachers that will be 
needed in the next decade. 

However, this is only part of the problem. In 1954, 
2,363 teachers (9.5%) did not return to teaching posi- 
tions in Wisconsin. Why did they leave? Most of them 
left to assume home duties, to marry, or to trans‘er to 
school systems in other states. These teachers must be 
replaced. If we assume that approximately 9.5% « the 
teachers will continue to leave the profession ii: the 
next decade, Table III shows the number of teachers 
that will have to be replaced, the number of new 
teachers needed, and the total number of teachers 
needed each year until 1965. 


TABLE III 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TEACHERS NEEDE?? 
ANNUALLY 


Number of 
teachers needed 
because of 


Number of 
teachers 
needed for 
Year replacements* 


Total number 
increased of teachers 
enrollments needed 
835 3,198 
829 3,283 
979 3,526 
972 3,611 
1958-59 918 3,644 
1959-60 890 3,701 
1960-61 863 3,756 
1961-62 821 3,792 
1962-63 704 3,742 
1963-64 595 3,689 
1964-65 382 3,513 
1965-66 91 3,230 
Total 33,806 8,879 42,685 
* Based: on 9.5% of the teaching staff annually leaving the 
profession in Wisconsin. 


The task of providing these large numbers of addi- 
tional teachers falls largely to the teacher training insti- 
tutions in Wisconsin. Will our higher educational insti- 
tutions be able to train enough teachers to meet this 
demand? In 1955 it is estimated that 2,420 prospective 
teachers will graduate from all teacher training institu- 
tions in the state. At first glance this would seem to be 
almost enough to meet the needs outlined in Table III. 


However, for the past few years approximately one- | 


fourth of these graduates have entered military service, 
have entered some other business or profession, have 
continued with their education, or for some other rea- 
son have not begun teaching following graduation. 
This leaves an estimated 1,815 prospective teachers 
available. But this number has been further depleted 
in past years because approximately one-fourth of the 
graduates have accepted positions in private schools or 
in schools outside of Wisconsin. For 1955-56 then, this 
would leave only 1,361 graduates out of the original 
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2,420 who will accept teaching positions in Wisconsin. 
This number falls far short of the 3,283 teachers 
neeced. ry 


In 1962, the peak year of demand for teachers, 3,792 
teachers will be needed. It is predicted, (based on 
present retention rates, the 1954 per cent of high school 
graduates attending college, increasing numbers of 
high school seniors, limitations of available space, and 
estimates of school officials) that 3,474 teachers will 
graduate in 1961. If one-fourth of these graduates do 
not enter teaching, and another one-fourth of the re- 
mainder accept positions outside of the State or in 
private schools, a total of 1,955 graduates will be avail- 
able for the public schools of Wisconsin. This leaves a 
shortage of 1,837 teachers to be recruited from other 
sources. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
NEEDED ON ESTIMATED PUPIL 
ENROLLMENT 


Year 1955 56 57 58 59 © 6 6&2 6 6 6 6 


Fortunately, other sources may be relied upon to 
supply some teachers. Table IV shows the sources of 
the new teachers in Wisconsin schools in 1954. 


TABLE IV 
SOURCE OF NEW TEACHERS* 


Source Number _ Percent 


Wisconsin State Colleges 782 25.0 
Home Duties (Housewife, etc. ) 22.4 
Wisconsin County Colleges ‘ EZ 
School Systems of other States ........... ‘ 9.0 
College Graduates from other States 6.4 
Private Colleges in Wisconsin 6.2 
University of Wisconsin 6.2 
Other Occupations 5.9 
Military Service 21 
Other Sources : 5.0 





Total L 100.0 


* This table includes a survey of approximately 98% of all 
teachers in Wisconsin. 


Unless teaching positions can be made more attrac- 
tive, it would appear doubtful that the number of col- 
lege graduates interested in teaching will increase in 
sufficient number to satisfy the demand for teachers. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
preceding discussion on the outlook for the future. 


1. School enrollments are expected to increase sharply 
during the next decade. 


2. Additional teachers will be needed as a result of these 
enrollment increases. 


. Approximately 9.5% of the teachers in Wisconsin leave 
the profession each year. Replacement and retention of 
these teachers constitutes a serious problem. 


. It is doubtful that the teacher training institutions in 
Wisconsin will be able to keep pace with the increasing 
demands for teachers under existing circumstances. 


PART III 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING TEACHER 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


This report has briefly outlined some of the impor- 
tant problems regarding teacher supply and demand. 
These problems have been thoroughly discussed by: 
(1) the Study Committee on Teacher Supply and 
Demand; (2) discussion groups of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Education; and (3) discussion groups of the 
ten regional conference held thruout the state. 


From these discussions have come many recommen- 
dations, some general, some specific, which, it is hoped, 
will help to solve these pressing problems. The follow- 
ing summary of these recommendations has been 
organized into four sections: 


A. Certification 
B. Salaries 
C. Teacher Load 


D. Recruitment 


A. Certification 


1. A minimum preparation of four years of college 
as a basis of certification for all teachers of all children 
is recommended, and such a goal should be reached 
by 1962. 


2. Life certificates should be strengthened so that the 
good teacher may not only be protected thru long-term 
certification but so that we may be assured that people 
who leave the profession for a long period of time have 
adequate preparation if and when they return to 
teaching. 


3. In order to better prepare prospective administra- 
tors to understand their varied and important duties, 
certification standards for administrators should be 


established. 


4. Teachers must become more responsible for rais- 
ing standards of their profession. 


5. Lay-professional efforts must be directed toward 
raising the status of teachers. 


6. Colleges should be encouraged to continue and 
expand their programs of professional training for 
teaching of liberal arts graduates in accordance with 
their maturity and experiences. 





7. Maximum retirement age requirements should be 
more flexible. Local communities thru cooperative 
action by teachers, board members and lay citizens 
should study the overall retirement age requirements. 


B. Salaries 


1. Considerable effort should be made to raise sal- 
aries significantly in the middle years of experience. 

2. The maximum potential of teachers’ salaries should 
be increased markedly. 


3. A serious study should be made of the possibilities 
of a system of merit rating. 

4. School districts should be encouraged to study the 
advisability of providing full-time employment of 
teachers with provisions for adequate vacation periods. 


5. Job security inducements such as sick leave, group 
insurance, tenure, sabbatical leave, etc., should be in- 
cluded in salary considerations. 


6. Retirement benefits should be increased. 


C. Teaching Load 


1. In most Wisconsin schools, the teaching load is as 
heavy as it should be, and maximum teaching loads 
should not be further increased. 


2. The teacher shortage problem should not be solved 
by increasing this load. 


3. Sufficient supervisory and clerical assistance should 
be provided to relieve teachers of insignificant tasks, 
thereby enabling them to devote a greater portion of 
their time to actual teaching. 


4. Further study should be directed toward the de- 
termination of reasonable teacher-pupil ratios, as well 
as the effective use of teacher time. 


D. Recruitment of Teachers 


Though we are encouraged by the fine efforts of 
Future Teachers of American chapters, guidance coun- 
selors and others who are attempting to recruit teach- 
ers, we are discouraged by the fact that each year our 
teacher shortage increases; and we are frankly critical 
of the vague, general and frequently negative efforts at 
teacher recruitment being expended. So much of what 
we have been doing in‘our approach to the solution of 
this problem seems to deny everything we have learned 
about adolescents. 


We believe that recruitment efforts must be directed 
to the idealism of young people. This is not to deny 
that salaries must be improved all along the line and 
particularly that the financial future for teachers must 
be considerably brightened if we are to hold our best 
people in the profession. We are merely saying that 
our appeal to adolescents must not be made on this 
basis. It should, we believe, be made directly: in face 
to face relationships we must enunciate the magnifi- 
cence of the teacher’s social role, so that when young 
people choose teaching as a career they do so in the 
understanding that they are choosing far more than a 
way to make a living—they are choosing a very desir- 
able and precious and worthy way of life: a way of 
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life which affords them the opportunity to use them- 
selves up completely in the service of an institution 
and ideals and principles and human beings outside 
themselves and greater than themselves. 


Though many will not rise to this conception of the 
teacher’s role, yet many others will; and these latter 
are precisely the young people we want and need in 
the profession. Thus, such a direct enunciation of teach- 
ing in itself serves as a screen, separating promising 
and idealistic young people from general groups. 


After they are once identified, we want definite, «fh- 
cient and powerful forces brought to bear upon these 
prospective teachers so they are not lost to other voca- 
tions and professions along the way. Such an eflort 
should not supplant the excellent work of Future 
Teachers of America groups, guidance counselors and 
others. It should supplement and enhance the eff rts 
of these groups and persons. 


1. Teacher status and adequate salaries are imporiant 
forces in encouraging persons of quality to enter the 
teaching profession. Salaries must be greatly increaied 
above present levels if any appreciable progress is to be 
made in meeting the problem of teacher shortage. All 
other recommendations for the recruitment of teachers 
depend upon swift and definite action in this direction. 
Laymen and members of the teaching profession shold 
strive to improve teacher status. 


. Financial assistance available to high school. graduates 
and teachers in training must be increased. Liberal loxns 
at moderate interest rates with ample time to repay this 
indebtedness are suggested. The availability of such 
funds should be made known to potential participants. 


. There should be active programs of recruitment on the 
campuses of our institutions of higher learning. Courses 
in teacher training should be evaluated constantly by 
staff members with a view to vitalizing them and mak- 
ing them as desirable or more desirable than other com- 
peting courses. 


. At the high school level, the direct approach is basically 
sound and identifies those students who are strengly 
interested in teaching as a career. It is the task of 
Future Teachers of America groups, guidance counselors, 
administrators and teachers to encourage these _indi- 
viduals to prepare for teaching. 


. Associations of Future Teachers of America should be 
organized in high schools. 


. The State Department of Public Instruction should 
organize and direct such a program of recruitment. A 
strong program of teacher recruitment, guidance and 
help during teacher training, and the imprevement of 
professional conditions necessary to keep teachers 
teaching should be developed on a statewide basis. 


. Local committees should be set up in every community 
to encourage, counsel and assist these young people. 


More men should be encouraged to enter the teaching 
profession, particularly in the elementary field. 


. Married, trained women should be encouraged to return 
to teaching when home duties permit. 


There is a need for short refresher courses for those who 
want to return to teaching. 


. Graduates of liberal arts colleges should be encouraged 
to qualify for teaching. Programs which facilitate this 
qualification should be continued and expanded, «nd 
where non-existent, should be initiated. 


January 1956 
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P ROMISING PRACTICES 





Better Reporting System Results 
From Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


HE many adequacies and inade- 

quacies of reporting to parents 
on various types of forms and by 
a arent-teacher conference has 
bee: discussed often and widely. 
One is quick to note an abundance 
of material regarding such problems. 
However, despite the abundance of 
literature, the question of marks or 
graies is still troublesome. 


Perhaps the trouble lies with the 
wa\—the method and procedure that 
adntinistrators and teachers use—in 
going about changing their report- 
ing systems. Too often the superin- 
tendent or supervisor .appoints a 
committee to work on report cards. 
The committee, made up usually of 
people within the teaching profes- 
sion, goes ahead, with all good in- 
tentions, with their responsibility. 
After hours, days, and months of 
work, a finished product is derived. 
It may be a new report card, it may 
be parent-teacher conferences or it 
may mean a combination of the two. 








. . parent-teacher conferences . . . 


The card is issued starting with the 
next school year or even the new 
semester. Johnny Jones takes it home 
and the parent views it with a sud- 
den look. In the first place, as a 
parent, he is surprised to find that 
the school system has a new card. 
He may be pleased, he may not be 
pleased. He may wonder at some 
of the vocabulary used, or the vari- 
ous phrases, or the philosophy of the 
card. Because he does not under- 
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JAMES F. TALL 


Curriculum Coordinator of Public 
Schools, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


stand it, nine chances out of ten, he 
forms an opinion in regard to the 
new card or system, that is anything 
but favorable. He may even talk 
to his neighbor and find that he 
feels likewise. The feeling spreads. 
All in all, the entire school system 
may suffer. Too many times in all 
corners of the nation the above story 
may be a reality. 


Enlisting Aid 

The implications these numerous 
episodes have for us seems clear. 
That is: Even the most skillfully 
drawn reporting system can fail to 
achieve its main objectives if it re- 
mains unintelligible or unacceptable 
to parents. Certainly one way to 
avoid such failures is to enlist the 
aid of parents and teachers together. 
The revision of a reporting system 
today must be the result of com- 
bined thinking of parents and teach- 
ers. 

Realizing this importance of par- 
ents in the role of education today, 
the Fort Atkinson Elementary School 
faculty included them in a program 
of improving reports to parents. The 
results were rewarding. The entire 
program of improving the reporting 
system began in the fall of 1953. At 
a faculty meeting, soon after school 
had started, the problem of the pres- 
ent reporting system was discussed. 
Some of the problems discussed at 
that early meeting were: 

Is there a need for improvement of our 

present system? 

What are some recent trends in report- 

ing pupil progress? 

Can parent and teacher cooperation be 

utilized in the process of evaluation? 

The last question seemed to get 
the most discussion. In conclusion, 
the staff felt a strong desire to in- 
clude parents in any plan they might 
desire of improving the reporting 
system. 


Thus it was decided to ask for 
volunteers from each elementary 
school in the city representing the 
various grade levels — kindergarten 
thru the sixth grade, as found in our 
schools. The problem of selecting 
such personnel was given to the 
Parent-Teacher chairmen. The re- 
sponse from the Parent-Teachers 
Associations was most favorable. 
Many parents seemed willing and 
enthusiastic toward their work. 

A faculty committee representing 
the various grade levels was also 
formed. It should be pointed out 





. meetings to get free discussion . . . 


that services of such personnel were 
kept on a volunteer basis. 


Meetings in Homes 

One of the first tasks performed 
was the parent committee to invite 
representatives of the faculty com- 
mittee to meet with them. Three 
meetings were held in the homes of 
parents where the atmosphere was 
very informal. The purpose of these 
meetings was to get free discussion 
from the parents concerning the 
present reporting system then in 
operation. 

Both the good aspects and like- 
wise the bad were discussed. It 
should be pointed out that all of 
this information was taken back and 
discussed again at faculty commit- 
tee meetings. After feeling they had 
a good understanding of parent feel- 
ing and reaction to the system then 
in use, the faculty committee began 
serious work on a new system. 

Work by the faculty committee 
members was slow. It was a big re- 
sponsibility. After working for ap- 
proximately one year, the faculty 
committee felt they were ready to 
offer their improvements. Once 
again the parent committee was 
called back into session. With both 
groups present, members of the fac- 
ulty committee outlimed their pro- 
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posed new system. The parent com- 
mittee offered constructive criticism. 
By the end of the session agreement 
had been gained on most phases of 
the new proposals. To observe both 
parents and teachers working con- 
structively together for the benefit 
of children was a rewarding experi- 
ence. The parent committee mem- 
bers then took this information con- 
cerning the new proposed system to 
their respective Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. At every association 
meeting the response was enthusias- 
tic. 


System of Reports 


The new system includes three 
written reports to parents in the 
form of a Progress Report and at 
least one parent-teacher conference 
each year. 


Thus far, conferences have been 
held and one progress report has 
gone home to parents. In general, it 
has been given a warm reception by 
parents. At the close of the school 
year a questionnaire was sent to all 
parents of children in school as a 
means of evaluating the reporting 
system. 

Parents want the best in the way 
of education for their children. They 
look to the schools and to the teach- 
ers in particular for guidance. As 
professional educators, we have an 
obligation to our constituents, the 
parents, to give them our best advice 
and service in the education of their 
children. Likewise, we have an obli- 
gation to our constituents, the par- 
ents, to take them into partnership 
with us in meeting the needs of our 
children. We must never miss an 
opportunity to enlist the aid of the 
parents in our communities. 


Recognition of the important job 
of teaching can be gained thru par- 
ent-teacher work-operations. Thru 
working together, the parent comes 
to realize the teachers’ understand- 
ing of the child. Parents will look 
upon the elementary school teacher 
as a person with ability, professional 
knowledge, understanding, and _pa- 
tience. Thru a mutual understand- 
ing of the child, which is gained 
when working with parents, the edu- 
cation of the pupil can go forward. 
It is thru this broad-based approach, 
this sharing of responsibilities, that 
an adequate communication system 
can be built to serve both school and 
home effectively. 
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Photo courtesy Joseph Kennedy 


Interested students view qualitative analysis display at High School Science Fair. 


Wisconsin High School Science 
Fair Encourages Every Student 


HE Fair was successful. You 

could see it in the smiles of 
pride, the frowns of contemplation, 
and in the dust of “volcanic ash” 
over on one side. Success was in 
the eyes of the boy explaining his 
airfoil experiment and in the ears of 
the oscilloscope “expert” who lis- 
tened to the questions of the small 
fry seventh graders. 

Science fairs are about the same 
from year to year and there are some 
of us who feel that this is not too 
bad since the kids change even 
though the exhibits look the same 
and the teachers a little older. But 
this one was different and we want 
it to remain that way. We gave no 
prizes. We feel that competition dis- 
courages the very students who need 
the experience the most. Of course, 
some of our exhibits were not of 
highest quality, but they were some- 
one’s very best and that’s good 
enough. 

Two hundred twenty students and 
teachers came from Columbus, 
Stoughton, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Beaver Dam, Bay View (Milwau- 
kee), Arena, Viola, Mazomanie, 
Onalaska, Ft. Atkinson, Markesan, 
Eau Claire, and these Madison 
schools: East, Nichols, Lutheran, 
Shorewood Hills, and St. James. 


JOSEPH KENNEDY 
Wisconsin High School, Madison 


Fond du Lac provided some of the 
nicest exhibits. They brought several 
two and _ three-dimensional curve 
stitch designs, some beautiful lamps 
which were made in conjunction 
with the art and shop departments, 
and several other mathematics proj- 
ects. 

Arena High School showed a 
qualitative analysis scheme for a 
small high school laboratory. The ex- 
hibit was well done and the students 
were quite willing to discuss quali- 
tative chemistry with anyone who 
could follow them. 

Boys and girls from Wisconsin 
High displayed projects in Junior 
High science and mathematics, biol- 
ogy, algebra, geometry, physics, and 
aeronautics. 

In addition to the project display, 


a series of science films were shown,. 


and visits were arranged to the Uni- 
versity Departments of Biochemis- 
try, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Astronomy. 

The Fair is being planned for 
April 28, 1956. We know that those 
who were there last year will be 
back, but this is an invitation to 
everyone else—Come to the Fair! 


January 1956 
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Social Studies Receive Boost 
From Interested Supporters 


HE Du Pont Elementary School 

in Washburn, Wisconsin, moves 

into the community for enriching 

the sixth grade social studies pro- 
am. 

We feel that the community en- 
joys knowing about our school proj- 
ects and that the parents of our city 
will take a more active part in 
school life if they know what the 
school is doing. To take the school 
to the community an early school 
unit on the early Stone Age was 
planned to do three things: 1. Teach 
about the actual Stone Age; 2. 
Create an atmosphere for interest- 
ing and worthwhile participation; 
and 3. Work with the people of the 
community in displaying our work. 

Our sixth grade people wanted to 
build tools and weapons depicting 
those which may have been used 
during primitive times. It was a 
little difficult to make the various 
tools without the use of nails, saws, 
or other “modern” equipment until 
we could lose ourselves in an actual 
situation wherein none of this mate- 
rial could be had. Making the first 
tool was the hardest—we wanted to 


nail things together and then cover 
the ‘product with rawhide or leather 
of some kind. A few of the Boy 
Scouts showed ways for making 
knots to hold the stone heads to the 
rough sticks; others searched for 
stonés, horns, or mud for making the 


ALLEN A. ANDERSON 


Principal, Du Pont Elementary 
School 
Washburn, Wisconsin 


dishes, the axes, or the spears. We 
built a room display, and, as each 
article was finished, we would all 
examine it for “authenticity.” Finally, 
our classroom exhibit became too 
large and so we decided to display 
our work in a shop-window in town. 
A committee of students was organ- 
ized for finding a suitable window 
and for making the arrangements 
with the shop owner or operator. 
Emil Branzell, manager. of the 
Lake Superior District Power Co. 
office in Washburn, offered to re- 
move their display of electrical 
equipment if we wished to install 
our exhibit. Another committee of 
students was organized for selecting 
the articles for display and for see- 
ing that the exhibit was put in place 
and properly removed after the dis- 
play. The exhibit was placed in the 
store with such a minimum of 
bother or commotion that we have 
been offered the use of the window 
for the rest of the school year for 
other exhibits whenever we wish. 
Ray Schiltz, our upper grades art 
coordinator, and Floyd Nelmark, 
our sixth grade teacher, remained 
in the background while the project 


Photo courtesy Allen A. Anderson 


Pupils take pride in Social Science exhibit in downtown store window in Washburn. 
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was developed. They, however, did 
a lot of cooperative planning to see 
that the entire show went over 
smoothly. 

We felt that our students gained 
much by this work: 1. They were 
able to develop this project from 
the beginning to a successful finish; 
2. They learned that the people. of 
the community were interested in 
what the schools were doing; 3. 
They were able to make the study 
of primitive life more realistic and 
interesting; 4. The stage has been 
set for more work along this line; 
and 5. Many phases of social prob- 
lems’ were met and solved thru 
student action and participation. 


Spotlight on Spelling 
DRUCELLA T. NELSON 


Secretary, Language Arts Committee 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


ITH spelling becoming popu- 

lar on TV shows and employ- 
ers writing about what they expect 
of job applicants, students may be 
getting the idea that it is smart to 
know how to spell. 


In the Wausau Public Schools the 
spotlight was turned on spelling 
thru the work of a centralized com- 
mittee of nine representative mem- 
bers chosen from the elementary 
grades, the junior and senior high 
schools, and the administration. Its 
main objective was to arouse inter- 
est among all teachers toward im- 
provement of instruction and to 
create an awareness among students 
of the importance of correct spelling. 


Following sessions of preparatory 
work, a list of 150 basic words was 
chosen from a_ study made _ by 
Thomas Clark Pollock of the New 
York University and adapted for our 
use. Pre-tests in September and 
post-tests in April were given in all 
grades from six to twelve inclusive. 
Words were counted to determine 
which ones were most frequently 
misspelled. General results of all 
tests were tabulated and favorable 
progress was revealed at each grade 
level. Teachers in all subject areas 
commented on the greater vocabu- 
lary interest, more voluntary use of 
the dictionary, and better spelling in 
all their written work. 

From January, 1954, to April, 
1955, the committee prepared mate- 
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rial for periodic distribution. There 


were special notices sent to all 


teachers; reports on spelling tests 
were circulated; a booklet of devices 
and methods which Wausau teach- 
ers were using toward spelling im- 
provement was compiled; items in 
principals’ bulletins helped stress 
the importance of continued em- 
phasis on spelling. 


In February, 1955, W. A. Stolen, 
a representative of the Webster 
Publishing Company of Chicago, 
addressed a large group of teachers 
and supervisors. He has made an 
extensive study of spelling problems 
and shared with us some of his con- 
clusions. 

Newspaper coverage served to 
arouse public interest and helped to 
answer the question, “Is spelling 
being taught?” 

This year the committee is center- 
ing its attention on related problems 
in reading while it continues to cap- 
italize on the interest and respect 
earned for accurate spelling. 











We are not so naive as to suggest 
that simply because Wausau teach- 
ers turned the spotlight on spelling, 
our students have become perfect 
spellers. We do believe that by 
better teaching, frequent testing, 
and using competition as an indi- 
vidual measuring-stick, our concen- 
trated efforts succeeded in making 
more of our students word conscious. 





Junior Says: 


LIKE American History. It 
makes me mighty proud to read 
about all those great men who got 
us started and nursed us along so 
that we could be a really great 
nation. It must have been awfully 
rough going for them but they were 
smart enough to figure things out. 
The history book makes things come 
out so nicely. At least, it looks easier 
than things look now, if you can be- 
lieve what you find on the front 
page of our newspaper. Wonder 
why we are fussing so much at each 
other now. The fellow that writes 
this year into history will have a 
hard time making us look like one 
happy family. But the teacher says 
it will come out all right because we 
have freedom of speech and will 
talk our way thru all the troubles. 
The teacher really gave us the 
build-up on freedom of speech to- 
day. We really have something 
there. It is too bad about those 
people over in Europe where they 
don't dare say what they are think- 
ing. Guess we could teach them a 
few things. I couldn’t help them 
much though until I get a few things 
straightened out for myself. 
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There is something about this free 
speech that doesn’t seem to fit. For 
instance, last week in this same 
history class, someone asked the 
teacher if she was going to vote for 
the Democratic or Republican can- 
didate for mayor. She seemed to get 
awfully fussed about it. I don't get 
it! We have freedom of speech. 
Then, why did she say that teachers 
werent supposed to have ideas 
about politics? I've got to ask Pop 
about that. 

Come to think of it, Pop didn't do 
so well yesterday when I asked how 
come he didn't give speeches in 
support of the candidate that he 
said he would back to the last dol- 
lar. He said he didn’t dare do it be- 
cause he had customers on both 
sides of the fence. I don't get it! 
What in heck do they mean by free 
speech? 

It still sounds like a good idea, 
but I’ve got to do some more figur- 
ing— 

Oh! Oh! There goes Joe. He bor- 
rowed my basketball last week and 
hasn't brought it back. Brother, will 
I tell him off!!! 

GLEN G. EYE 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Dec. 16, 1955 
Summary 


Accepted Treasurer's report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to pay the expenses of 
Executive Committee members and 
WEA members of State TEPS Com. 
mission to attend a regional THPS 
meeting in Chicago, January 16-17, 
1956. 

Granted the Bureau of Audio Vis- 
ual Instruction of the Universit. of 
Wisconsin the right to use the WEA 
mailing list for one of their publ ca- 
tions. 

Set 1956 salaries of the WEA siaff. 

Agreed to increase the mile.ge 
rate traveled on WEA business fiom 
7¢ to 8¢ per mile beginning Jau- 
ary 1, 1956. 

Considered a request from ‘he 
President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers that the Siate 
Classroom Teacher President b: a 
delegate to the summer NEA. 

The Executive Secretary repor ied 
on the progress of the purchase of 
the building on East Gorham Street. 
The Medical Society accepted the 
final WEA offer of $61,000. The final 
transaction, however, depends upon 
re-zoning for WEA purposes. 

Mr. Rothwell reported on_ the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. It was agreed to publish the 
final reports of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Education in the WEA 
Journal. 

The Committee agreed to hire 
Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick to 
audit the WEA financial records. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
November 1955 


Balance Nov. 1, 1955. ..$ 94,767.57 


20,009.86 
$114,777.43 
Expenditures 18,635.42 
Balance Dec. 1, 1955. .$ 96,142.01 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) 
Life Membership Fund 
Retirement Reserve 


Receipts 


_. $127,000.00 
2,786.33 


$130,513.59 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


January '956 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 


N Y FATHER says: “An automo- 

bile engine runs because gas is 
fed into the cylinders of the engine 
where it explodes with a spark and 
moves the pistons.” Such was the 
confident answer of a fifth grade boy 
in a science class in problem solving 
during Education Day in one of our 
Wisconsin city schools. 

We, the visitors, laughed with the 
teacher at the direct and unembar- 
rassed way in which the young lad 
prefaced his answer by giving the 
source of his information—his dad. 
As far as I can recall he was the only 
pupil who divulged the source of his 
information that day in a science 
class which discussed with astonish- 
ing maturity various forms of energy 
conversion, not excluding atomic 
energy. 


Partnership in Education 


Why did we oldsters laugh? Per- 
haps we had in mind the caricature 
of young children today who con- 
found their teachers and parents 
with their erudition. Against this 
caricature, it seemed a fresh and 
wholesome thing to see a youngster 
reveal so spontaneously his faith in 
his dad’s knowledge. Perhaps also 
this answer reassured us who by 
that time half expected to hear some 
potential young Einstein start to dis- 
cuss the fourth dimension. Uncon- 
sciously, we had begun to measure 
our sketchy scientific knowledge 
against what we heard and we had 
been “found wanting.” This boy re- 
minded us that these youngsters 
weren't quite “beyond our ken’; 
here was a youngster who learned 
something from his dad. 
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In the future as you plan for visiting 


days for parents, here’s 


One Good Way To Do It 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
State Department of Public Instruction 


Be that as it may, it seems alto- 
gether appropriate to use this illus- 
tration to point up the partnership 
of children, parents and teachers in 
this great experiment: public educa- 
tion. I suspect that a great part of 





Citizen Participation 

It has been demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubts that a continuing 
effective public school program re- 
quires effective citizen participation. 

Any program worth carrying out 
needs good long term planning. 
Too long our school relations with 
the public have been of the “catch 
as catch can” variety. Too little, 
too late has, unfortunately, been 
the rule. 

Effective school visiting days, 
while they represent only a begin- 
ning in good public relations, are 
a very good way to get started. We 
must bring the school to the parent 
and citizen, and the parent and 
citizen to the school. 

The Wisconsin White House Con- 
ference study has underlined the 
need for more citizen participation 
in school affairs. The school prob- 
Iems of the next ten years alone 
make this imperative. 

Let’s put a good foundation 
under our school program by effec- 
tively bringing our school patrons 
to school. 











the public is educated, in an indis- 
pensible way, by the discussion, 
between parents and their children, 
of the school program and school 
problems. 

In the discussion which followed 
the visitation, one of the teachers 


wemarked: “I was surprised at the 


degree of continuous attention 
shown by the visitors; usually one 
would expect the visitors to talk 
among themselves, but not so here. 


The attention was complete and sus- 
tained thruout the visiting period.” 
The reason for this continuous rap- 
port, undoubtedly lies in the careful 
planning which led up to the visita- 
tion. 


Let me emphasize that this was 
not just another visiting day. Several 
months before Education Day, 
November 10, 1955, a lay and 
teacher committee had met to help 
plan the visit. This committee had 
worked out what the school would 
emphasize on this day: teaching 
critical thinking, providing for indi- 
vidual differences, teaching citizen- 
ship, teaching appreciation and 
showing how the school implements 
the health program. These objec- 
tives had been selected from among 
those set forth in the school philos- 
ophy. Some of these objectives were 
to be revealed in the grade school 
program, others in the high school 
program. 

A guest list of 162 individuals was 
made up to whom written invita- 
tions were sent. In this school sys- 
tem the planners prefer a selected 
number on their guest list, changed 
from year to year, rather than “open 
house.” Perhaps this would be as 
good a time as any to mention that 
150 of these invited guests attended. 


Planned Program 


What kind of program did the 
committee plan? 

The day began at 7:00 A.M., with 
a get-acquainted breakfast. Around 
8:45 A.M., the visitors were divided 
into small teams of not more than 
eight to ten, each team with a sepa- 
rate schedule. Visitors could spend 
most of the morning in high school 
or in the grade school. (I elected to 
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spend part of my time in each.) A 
booklet! containing all relevant in- 
formation was given to each visitor. 
In this booklet the superintendent, 
principals and teachers had given a 
hospitable and helpful message. Let 
me include, as an example, what the 
fifth grade science teacher had 


language arts, which shows how 
closely correlated our studies are.” 

With this kind of planning, the 
visitors knew from the moment they 
entered the classroom door what 
kind of lesson to expect. 

With this kind of careful planning 
is it so remarkable that the visitors 


havior,” and that such good behavior 
didn’t happen every day. Yet it 
seemed clear that the good behavior 
was the normal response to a special 
situation, not one induced by the 
teaching staff. 


Some of the usual questions arose 
concerning the 3 R’s. But at no time 
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mailed to superintendents or school , 
of June the office is open Saturday J yeq, 


mornings. 1952 . 
Teachers, this is your placement a ; 


service—enroll now. 1955 


Easy to Enroll 


It is easy to enroll with the divi- 
sion. Teachers may request an appli- 
cation card by mail or they may call 


officials anywhere. Hundreds 
superintendents come to our office 
every year to look over credentials 
of prospective applicants and to 
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Wisconsin: Educators Help 


S. RUSSELL SLADE 


NEA Director 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


NEA Enrollment Increase 


T {S interesting to note as of early 

December, 1955, an increase of 
31,398 memberships in the National 
Education Association. At the close 
of last school year our NEA had an 
enrollment of 612,716 members. If 
membership increases proportion- 
ately for the balance of the year, we 
should exceed the 700,000 mark by 
May 31, 1956. It is not surprising to 
see the marked increase for the pro- 
gram of our great National Educa- 
tion Association is becoming more 
effective as the years pass. In this 
day of radio and television the pro- 
gram of education must be advanced 
and promoted on a national basis. 


Our NEA Journal is one of the 
world’s most widely read educa- 
tional magazines. The informative 
materials of the Research Division 
reach into every nook and corner of 
national fields, and people who are 
alert to educational needs can see 
reasons for such factual information. 
Our NEA works to obtain better 
and ‘increased educational opportu- 
nities for all Americans, conducts a 
vigorous public-relations program, 
offers effective leadership to secure 
higher salaries and improved tenure 
and retirement, and unites efforts to 
broaden the curriculum, to improve 
instructional methods, to acquire 
adequate classroom space and facili- 
ties, to secure and maintain a rea- 
sonable teaching load, and to obtain 
an increased supply of well-trained 
teachers. It is because of these and 
many other activities of the NEA 
that membership increases should 
come in ever greater numbers. These 
and hundreds of other things have 
been accomplished by 612,716 teach- 
ers. Think what a million teachers 
~and you—could do. 


An analysis of Wisconsin’s contri- 
bution to NEA membership shows a 
steady increase. During the past 
five years our enrollment has been 
as follows: 


Year 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Enrollment Increase 


304 
185 
680 
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Up to December 15, of this school 
year, we have an enrollment of 7,646 
which is 133 less than our entire 
membership for last year and 366 in 
excess of our enrollment a year ago 
on this date. We are hopeful that 
these optimistic signs of increased 
NEA membership in Wisconsin will 
continue. It will help remove us 
from that rung on the ladder that 
indicates only 31% of the teachers of 
Wisconsin as members of the 
national organization. In reality this 
means that there are more than 
twice as many non-members in the 
State as there are members. If my 
records are reasonably correct this 
situation exists in no more than 
eight other states in the union. 


As I examine the State enroll- 
ments in the NEA, I find approxi- 
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Mrs. Helen Holterman, Madison 
LeRoy Peterson, Madison 
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mately seven out of ten teachers 
who are working in city school sys- 
tems to be members of the NEA 
while in the county areas the per- 
centage drops to one out of every 
ten. These figures should not be 
misinterpreted to cast reflections on 
counties who have done as well as 
Polk County with its 100% enroll- 
ment for the past several years and 
again this year, we hope. Credit 
should also be given to St. Croix 
County who this year has enrolled 
50% of their teachers and increased 
59 over the past year. Rock County 
has been consistent in NEA support. 
Milwaukee and Marathon counties 
have also been very loyal. Burnett 
County is always close to the 100% 
mark. Increases are appearing in 
Barron, Bayfield, Columbia, Dunn, 
Ozaukee, Pierce and Winnebago 
counties. 


Twenty-Six 100% Cities 


It is hoped that at a later date 
and when all have had sufficient 


time to turn in their membership 
enrollments for this year that a com- 
plete list of the standings of each 
city in the State might be published 
thru our State Journal. As of this 
time we have Antigo, Appleton, 
Beloit, Berlin, Chilton, Columbus, 
Delavan, Edgerton, Jefferson, Kim- 
berly, Marshfield, Menomonie, Mer- 
rill, Mosinee, Neenah, Platteville, 
Racine, Rice Lake, River Falls, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Shorewood, 
Spooner, Two Rivers, Wausau and 
Wisconsin Dells among the 100% 
cities. To these a special thank you 
for your very loyal support of the 
national association. 


Increases in 18 Cities 

It is very interesting to note that 
many cities thruout the state are in- 
creasing their numbers in NEA. At 
the present moment the record in- 
dicates a list of 18 cities having an 
enrollment above that which they 
had a year ago at this time. This 
list included Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Hayward, Jefferson, Kenosha, Mil- 
waukee, Oconto, Phillips, Rhine- 
lander, Superior, Tomahawk, Water- 
town, Waukesha, Wauwatosa, West 
Allis and Wisconsin Rapids. 

In the field of higher education 
the State College at Stevens Point 
leads all such institutions in number 
of enrollments and percentage with 
48 of their staff already enrolled. 

There is no question or doubt but 
what many systems have not had 
occasion to report their member- 
ships as yet. The list of 100% enroll- 
ments does not include many who 
in the past have been enrolled in 
this column. This, of course, is due 
to the fact that their dues are col- 
lected at a later date. 

The Wisconsin quota of NEA 
memberships for this school year is 
12,000. With continued cooperation 
and the help of all concerned this 
goal can be reached. One of the first 
criteria of a professional person is 
that he be a member of his profes- 
sional organization on 2 local, state 
and national basis. 





What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational prob- 
lems. They may reflect your beliefs 
or they may be in direct opposition 
to your opinion. In either case to 
read them is to learn what others 
think of education. The free press is 
the bulwark of democracy. 








Federal School Aid 
Won Round 


Advocates of federal school aid 
won a skirmish at the White House 
conference on education. As before, 
the real battle will come in congress. 

The 1,700 conference participants 
were reported as being two to one 
for having the federal government 
assume a greater share of the cost 
of the nation’s public schools. Build- 
ing aid was the type most favored. 
It wasn’t clear whether a majority 
approved federal aid for school 
operations, but it was evident that 
many of those who approved the 
idea in general attached a variety 
of conditions to that approval. Some 
were conditions unlikely to be met. 

In weighing the conference ex- 
pression on federal school aid, for 
public schools only, it is important 
to note who the conference partici- 
pants were. By design one-third of 
them were members of the teaching 
profession, which has been predomi- 
nantly for federal aid. The others 
were laymen, almost all selected be- 
cause of very special interest in 
public schools or school problems. 

Many of them came from places 
where there is acute need for more 
school money and little prospect of 
getting it from local or state govern- 
ments, even if it is there to be 
gotten. It wasn’t surprising, then, to 
hear a Nebraska PTA leader say, 
“I'm for good schools everywhere, 


no matter where the money comes. 


from. And the federal government 
seems like the most likely source 
right now.” 

Both the president and vice-presi- 
dent, heading a Republican admin- 
istration, told the conference that 
the federal government should be 
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helping distressed areas which 
couldn't otherwise provide good 
schools. Those endorsements mani- 
festly had influence with some of 
the conference participants. 

So it was hardly surprising that 
the conference came out with a rec- 
ommendation for at least certain 
kinds of federal public school aids, 
under certain conditions. That rec- 
ommendation is not necessarily the 
consensus of all Americans who be- 
lieve in the best of free public 
schooling open to all American chil- 
dren, however. 

The conference gave fine oppor- 
tunity to exchange earnest, deeply 
held opinions on many public school 
problems. Its words were not ex- 
pected to be the final answers to any 
of these problems. On federal school 
aid, there are many more words yet 
to be spoken.—Milwaukee Journal, 
December 9, 1955. 


The White House Conference 
On Education Comes 
To a Realistic Conclusion 


The recent White House Confer- 
ence on education reached a more 
satisfactory conclusion than we had 
anticipated. Despite a barrage of 
propaganda against federal aid to 
education in the days leading up to 
the conference, the delegates went 
on record 2 to 1 for federal aid. 

It may, in that sense, serve a more 
useful purpose than we expected. 
We were strongly of the opinion 
that it was hardly more than a pub- 
licity stunt to take the place of the 
program which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has yet to produce. 
Our fear was that it would meet and 
merely restate the problem and 
adjourn. 

The outcome suggests that per- 
haps the administration has now de- 
cided that something must be done 
to meet the very serious problem of 
teacher and classroom shortages. 
We also have the promise of Sec. of 
Health, Education and Welfare Fol- 
som that a “broadened and im- 
proved” program of federal aid will 
be forthcoming. 


This does not mean, however, 
that the goal has been reached. And 
it does not mean that what the 
White House recommends will be 
anywhere near adequate. The deci- 
sive struggle wiil be in Congress, 
where the friends of education must 
not only rally their forces to correct 
the inadequacies that might exist in 
the White House program but to 
stop the powerful lobby lined up 
against federal aid. 

In the coming weeks the nation 
will be deluged with propaganda in 
opposition to federal aid. There will 
be the old cries that the federal gov- 
ernment is seeking to dominate our 
schools—a cry which is never raised 
about federal aid to highways, nevvs- 
papers and all the other fields wh-re 
federal funds are used. 

But none of the forces oppos:ng 
federal aid has any alternative to 
offer that promises anything in ‘he 
way of relief. If their counsel pre- 
vails public education in this coun- 
try will suffer deep and_ lasting 
damage. 

There is only one answer. It is the 
answer the White House Conference 
inevitably came to.—Madison, Cep- 
ital Times, December 9, 1955. 


PTA Membership 


The month of October has been 
designated PTA “Membership En- 
rollment Month” by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
A goal of 10 million members has 
been set, and until Oct. 31 the efforts 
of over nine million American par- 
ents and teachers will be aimed at 
recruiting 600,000 new members. 

The membership of the PTA is as 
diverse as America itself. The PTA 
is made up of people from many 
kinds of families—families that have 
generations of roots in America, fam- 
ilies that arrived only last month; 
families where both mother and 
father have jobs outside the home; 
families where there is only one 
breadwinner; families where the 
father is in military service; families 
where several generations live under 
one roof. For these many different 
families from many different com- 
munities the PTA serves as a kind 
of town meeting. Here, face to face 
with their neighbors, thoughtful men 
and women talk over their problems. 

From its central headquarters in 
Chicago, the National Congress of 

(Turn to Page 39) 
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Program for Education Charted 
By WEA Representative Assembly 


The reports appearing in this Journal and the three 


which were published in December are the policies 


adopted by your delegates, Nov. 3, 1955. They constitute 


the guides to action for members, officers and staff. 


Council on Education 
Develops Platform 


» pms Council on Education holds a peculiar posi- 
tion in the WEA since it is the largest, most diver- 
sified, representative body of the Association which 
functions as a forum for the discussion of any matters 
of interest to education. It considers any problem that 
may seem significant and makes suggestions and rec- 
ommendations to the parent body. 

During this past year the Council was mostly inter- 
ested in the legislative program, The Council served a 
four-fold purpose—namely, to disseminate information 
on legislation, to promote legislation, to motivate the 
WEA and its locals to greater activity in legislative 
matters, and to coordinate the efforts of all profes- 
sional groups. Not all of these functions have been as 
vigorously pursued as we would like, but an honest 
effort was made in these directions. 

On the suggestion of the Council, the State Depart- 
ment arranged for a meeting of representatives of all 
associations or committees interested in educational 
legislation early in January. This meeting was well 
attended and spent a profitable day in reviewing 
needed legislation and in making plans for the support 
of such legislation. The regular meetings of the Coun- 
cil in January, March and April were largely devoted 
to matters of legislation. Superintendent Watson and 
Secretary Weinlick kept the Council well posted on 
the bills presented in the legislature and their progress. 

A sub-committee of the Council was appointed to 
write a platform for the WEA. The sub-committee con- 
sisting of Berenice Cooper, Superior; Clarice Kline, 
Waukesha; E. P. Rosenthal, Milwaukee; and LeRoy 
Peterson, Madison, presented a draft of the Platform 
and after much discussion and revision the Council 
adopted the following: 


OUR PLATFORM 
We Know 


. That the free public schools are an indispen- 
sable foundation for the survival of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


2. That there never has been a prosperous nation 
of uneducated people. 


3. That public schools are among the chief sources 
of national unity, common purpose and equality 
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of opportunity. Schools reflect the strength and 
weakness of the society of which they are a part. 


. That example is a most effective way of teach- 


ing moral and spiritual values. 


5. That the child must be given regularly planned 


opportunities to observe and practice good citi- 
zenship if he is to achieve optimum civic com- 
petency. 


. That an interested and cooperative adult popu- 


lation is essential to the development of a vital 
school program. 


. That the profession improves in stature as 


teachers participate in local, state and national 
professional organizations. 


We Believe 


That every child is entitled to competent, quali- 
fied teachers who have a minimum of four years 
of preparation beyond high school graduation. 


2. That every child is entitled to a full day of 


schooling with up-to-date equipment and _ in- 
structional supplies in a safe, modern building. 


. That classes should be of a size to guarantee 


individualized attention for every child. 


. That education should be so organized that 


adequate services can be provided to meet the 
needs of all children including the handicapped 
and the gifted.. 


5. That the entire area of the state should be in 


a school district with a pupil population large 
enough to justify a comprehensive educational 
program from kindergarten thru the 12th grade. 


. That the educational and fiscal control of local 


elementary and secondary schools should be 
lodged in a single board of education directly 
responsible to the people. 


. That schools have a just claim for support from 


the economy they have helped to create. 


. That qualified teachers should receive a pro- 


fessional salary as recommended by the NEA 
(a beginning salary of $4,200 and a maximum 
salary of $9,500 as of 1955-56). 


9. That a retirement system on a cantractual basis 


should provide an income adequate for eco- 
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nomic conditions at retirement, not less than 
half-salary. 


. That security of employment should be assured 
for all competent professional workers in edu- 
cation. 


. That no competent person should be denied an 
education for teaching because of race, color, 
creed or lack of funds. Scholarship programs 
need to be encouraged. 


. That the child has the right to study all sides of 
controversial questions at the appropriate grade 
level and the school has the obligation to pro- 
vide the information. 


We Recommend 


1. That higher standards of selectivity be applied 
for admission to the teaching profession. 


. That, in order for pupils to derive maximum 
benefit from the teachers’ professional prepara- 
tion, teachers be relieved of routine clerical 
duties. 


. That the home, the church, and the community 
assume more joint responsibility with the school 
for the development of the child. 

. That a su™mer program be planned to provide 
a diversified range of enrichment experiences 
for the community. 


. That a re-examination of school finance be 
made to determine if the present per cent of 


state support in Wisconsin adequately dis- 
charges the state’s responsibility. 


. That educators promote a greater public aware- 
ness of the contributions of education and a 
keener sensitivity to its problems. 


. That all people engaged in education recognize 
that the professional unity of their common 
occupation best serves the interests of edu- 
cation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Epwarp J. ZemLer, Whitefish Bay, Chairman 
ALLEN ANDERSON, Washburn 

G. W. BANNERMAN, Wausau 
Cart Bertram, Appleton 

L. R. Bune, Balsam Lake 
BERENICE Cooper, Superior 

Mrs. HELEN CoNLEy, Wauwatosa 
W. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
Eart Haney, Milwaukee 

IRENE Hoyt, Janesville 

CiaricE Kine, Waukesha 

ALMA THERESE Linx, Oshkosh 
Orro Lunp, Monroe 

Mary ANN Mazurco, West Allis 
ELLEN McMauon, Green Bay 
Lioyp R. MoseEnc, Racine 
LeRoy PETERSON, Madison 
OrLAND E, Rapke, Sturgeon Bay 
E. P. RoseNTHAL, Milwaukee 
Ancus ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 

S. R. SLapE, Wausau 

RutH Strrozinsky, La Crosse 
Grorce E. Watson, Madison 


TEPS Commission Urges 
Action by All Locals 


HE Manual for State and Local TEPS Commis- 

sions states, “A State TEPS Commission should be 
charged with the responsibility of conducting for its 
state. association a continuing program of maintenance 
and improvement of standards for the professional per- 
onnel employed in the state’s schools. In discharging 
this responsibility the Commission will emphasize these 
two broad functions: 


“1. The Commission will serve as a means by which 
all members of the organized profession have an oppor- 
tunity to study and participate in the formulation of 
desirable standards for the profession. 


“2. The Commission will seek thru the cooperative 
processes to mobilize professional support for applica- 
tion and enforcement of such standards by the proper 
legal authority.” 


The activities of your state Commission have been 
directed toward realization of the above stated func- 
tions. Many groups of teachers have met with the Com- 
mission during the past four year to establish higher 
and better standards. Out of these meetings have come 
recommendations which are now in the hands of the 
legally constituted authority in the State of Wisconsin, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Recently standards for certification of superintend- 
ents and principals have been studied and approved 
by the Commission. The Executive Board of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards has also approved 
these standards, and they have been submitted to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In order to provide for the necessary information, 
readily accessible, your Commission published “The 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers.” It was made avail- 
able at convention time, 1954. To date more than 3,000 
copies have been sold. The teacher education institu- 
tions and some lay groups, notably the PTA, are mak- 
ing good use of the information compiled in this hand- 


book. 


The Commission feels that great benefit, however, 
can come from its use by local associations. Last spring 
members of your Commission met with all locals presi- 
dents at their spring planning sessions in order to en- 
courage use of the handbook. Commission members 
also participated in the fall workshop of locals presi- 
dents at Stevens Point. This was done in order to 
develop and utilize procedures which will involve all 
members of the profession in the study and applica- 


tion of programs to improve the profession and its serv- " 


ices. These include adequate financial support, selec- 
tive recruitment, improved preservice and inservice 
preparation, high standards, and community awareness 
to teacher welfare in relation to working conditions, 
sick leave, salary and retirement. 


The strength of our profession rests in the teachers 
of the state. An active TEPS Commission in every local 
should be our goal. Such commissions working closely 
with other professional and lay groups having similar 
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interests and goals can achieve much for our profes- 
sion which, in the final analysis, will benefit all of Wis- 
consin’s children and youth. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION 

ON TEACHER EDUCATION 

AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
R. F. Lewis, Madison, Chairman 
Mrs. DorotHy BRANHAM, Rice Lake 
BeaTtricE BurcporFF, Waukesha 
N. P. Cupery, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Woops Dreyrus, Milwaukee 
GLEN Eye, Madison 

Mrs. Max FeLpMANN, Milwaukee 
Ray C. Gotruam, Stevens Point 
Extita Hanawa tt, Milwaukee 
ALMA THERESE Link, Oshkosh 

H. I. Peterson, Madison 

Ancus B. RoTrHwELL, Manitowoc 
H. C. Wernuickx, Madison 





Many Teacher Welfare 


Problems Considered 


HE Welfare Committee has participated in a 
variety of activities during the past year and have 
a number of issues under consideration for the future. 


Group Insurance 


An extensive re-evaluation of the Association’s group 
insurance program was conducted during 1955. An 
insurance counselor and actuary was employed by per- 
mission of the Executive Committee to provide the 
Committee with a comprehensive statistical analysis of 
the plan in operation and other available programs 
which might be offered to the membership. As a result 
of these deliberations, the Committee endorsed a plan 
that maintained the basic elements of the former plan 
with rather extensive additions to cover more ade- 
quately the needs of all the teachers in Wisconsin. 
The Committee believes that a form of group insur- 
ance should be available to every teacher regardless 
of size of school system, age, salary and geographical 
location. The Committee has gone on record to con- 
tinue the study of group insurance plans in order to 
be in a position to endorse the best plan which, in its 
judgment, serves the WEA membership thruout Wis- 
consin. 


Teacher Liability 


The question of the liability of a teacher has been a 
major concern of the Committee for several years. Per- 
missive legislation enabling Boards of Education to 
carry liability insurance for teachers was passed by the 
1953 Legislature. Several cases have been brought 
before the Supreme Court which have prompted attor- 
neys to recommend coverage to insure teachers against 
being sued. The Welfare Committee recommends that 
the Representative Assembly support the Committee in 
requesting the Boards of Education in Wisconsin to 
take out employee liability insurance for all employees 
in the schools of Wisconsin. 
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The Committee is working on an investigation of 
a plan which will afford the same immunity from lia- 
bility for employees as are now in effect by Boards of 
Education. 

The members of the Committee offer their services 
in furnishing such information as will be of assistance 
to Boards of Education as to the advantages of carry- 
ing certain policies and where the same may be 
secured. 

The reference to Boards of Education in this section 
is interpreted to include any official body employing 
personnel where the membership of the WEA is 
engaged. 


The Teacher’s Contract 


The Committee is continuing the study of the con- 
tract form which will be in keeping with the provisions 
of the statutes of the State of Wisconsin, sound and fair 
practices between Boards of Education and teachers, 
and such uniformity as will serve the best interests of 
the members of the profession and schools of Wiscon- 
sin. It is hoped that an article for the WEA Journal 
covering the basic principles of contract construction 
will be prepared for publication before the Represen- 
tative Assembly convenes in 1956. 

The Committee supports the principle that teachers 
should honor contracts and not break them except by 
mutual consent between the Board of Education and 
the teacher. It is hoped that Boards of Education will 
use contract forms which are in keeping with sound 
principles of educational administration. 

The Committee has requested the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and the Wisconsin 
School Board Association to appoint representatives to 
meet and discuss possible solutions arising from mis- 
understanding of contracts. 


Rules and Regulations under Which 
Teachers Must Work 


The Committee is continuing the study of a core of 
factors which should be considered by Boards of Edu- 
cation in the establishment of policies for teachers. A 
study of handbooks for teachers is also in progress. 


Recognition of Service 


It is proper for an association to recognize its mem- 
bers for long continuous service to the cause of educa- 
tion. The development of such a plan is under way 
and should be considered by the Representative Assem- 
bly during its session in 1956. 


Welfare Problems 


The Committee has continued the practice of re- 
sponding to requests for assistance when such referrals 
are made by local associations. The number of requests 
have increased over the years. This has extended to 
the point that such assistance is a major function of 
the Committee. In the analysis of all problems, the 
basic philosophy of the WEA has been the guide to 
such action as the Committee has taken. The Commit- 
tee wishes to remind the members that it has a respon- 
sibility to serve the members in the best possible man- 
ner. Local associations are encouraged to work out 
solutions to local problems whenever possible, but the 
Committee is ready to be of assistance whenever and 
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wherever there is a possibility that a contribution can 
be made. 


The Committee appreciates the services of the Exec- 
utive Secretary Henry Weinlick and the members of 
the WEA staff during the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Lestie W. JoHnson, Sheboygan, Chairman 
ELLEN Case, Milwaukee 

Joun Gacu, West Allis 

Harry Hanson, Sun Prairie 
DonaLp Hoert, Jefferson 
James Kestot, Janesville 

Paut Loorsoro, New London 
SHERMAN LiBaL, Marinette 
MarGaretT Scott, Antigo 
DaLe WESENBERG, Madison 





Committee Recommends 
No Change in Dates 


Purpose of committee: To study the feasibility of 
changing the WEA convention to an earlier date. 


Reasons for change: 
1. An earlier date would present fewer weather 
problems. 
2. The present dates conflict with preparations for 
American Education week. 


Problems to be met in the event of the change: 
1. The Auditorium and Arena are booked with 
conventions until 1960. 
2. Sectional association conventions in the fall 
would have to change their meeting dates. 
3. Milwaukee hotels now schedule no other con- 
ventions during the first week in November. 

. The membership enroliment problems would be 
more difficult due to the shorter time in which 
enrollments could be processed and delegates 
certified. 

. WEA committees do not carry on actively after 
convention until the new year begins. An earlier 
convention would lengthen this period of inac- 
tivity. 

. WEA committee reports would have to be in at 
an earlier date to permit publication prior to 
meeting of the Representative Assembly. 

. Teachers would not have their second check of 
the school year prior to convention time and 
thus some might be handicapped in convention 
attendance. 

Committee recommendation: 
remain unchanged. 


That convention dates 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON 
CONVENTION DATES 


Gorpon By, Port Wing, Chairman 
LEONE FENZL, Oshkosh 

BLANCHE Losinsk1, Mt. Horeb 
IrnNA Rmeovut, La Crosse 

Joe. SHesxrt, Waukesha 

Cart Scumiwt, Milwaukee 


Additional Resolutions 
Approved by Delegates 


HE WEA Representative Assembly on November 3 

approved the resolutions offered by the Resolu- 
tions Committee which were published in the October 
Journal with the exception of No. 3 pertaining to retire- 
ment. It reads “The Wisconsin Education Association 
believes that a properly planned and adequately 
financed state retirement system is essential to meet the 
requirements of the teaching profession. We févor 
Social Security as a supplement to our present retire- 
ment system.” By motion this resolution was referre:| to 
the Retirement Committee for consideration. 


At its meeting on Dec. 9 in Milwaukee, the Retire- 
ment Committee endorsed the recommendation with 
the understanding that Social Security would be sup- 
plementary to our present retirement system. 


Four additional resolutions, ‘presented to the Res: lu- 
tions Committee at its meeting Wednesday evening 
preceding the convention, were approved and pass.ge 
recommended by the Committee. They are: 


1. We urge local and state legislative bodies to sti:dy 
the hazards caused by automatic vending machines 
which make available to youth merchandise otherwise 
prohibited to them by law. 


2. In order to combat one phase of juvenile deiin- 
quency, and in line with permissive legislation passed 
by the 1955 legislature, we resolve that the WEA, thru 
its locals, request logical local governmental units to 
raise the age for sale and consumption of malted 
beverages from 18 to 21 years. 


3. We urge that the present state teachers retirement 
law be so amended that military service time be 
counted in every respect as actual teaching time in 
Wisconsin for those teachers who resume teaching 
positions in Wisconsin after a period of extended mili- 
tary service. 

4. We, the Wisconsin Education Association, favor 
the adoption by the State of Wisconsin, of legislation 
requiring that women public school teachers receive 
compensation equal to that paid men teachers for 
similar positions with similar training, with similar 
vears of experience as teachers, and with similar certi- 
fication. 

Resolutions 1 and 2 were proposed by the Head- 
waters Educators, No. 3 by the Eau Claire Public 
School Teachers Association and No. 4 by the Racine 
Education Association. 


Legal Counsel Authorized 


Under the heading of New Business the WEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly adopted by a vote of 174 to 158 
the following resolution pertaining to the employment 
of legal counsel by the Association. 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association hire a legal consultani to 
cooperate with the WEA Council on Education and the 
several interests groups of the WEA and Public Educa- 
tion in order to more closely coordinate the planning 
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of more systematic legislative programs of all groups 
concerned and to help systemize lobbying on the part 
of WEA members and interests during legislative years. 

Be it further resolved, That the budget be accord- 
ingly adjusted. 





International Relations 
Study Is Advocated 


» ber International Relations Committee has contin- 
ued to be concerned about the role of education 
in tae broad field of International Relations. This con- 
cer: has included both the role of the teacher as a 
person and also the role of the teacher as a director of 
learning. A summary of aims, activities and recom- 
me::dations follows: 


1, Aims and Objectives 


A. To encourage all teachers to accept the respon- 
sibility of helping to develop programs which 
will promote a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of the peoples of the world, their 
cultures and governments. 

. To encourage, and where possible assist teach- 
ers and local committees to participate in the 
various teacher and student exchange pro- 
grams. 

. To encourage the sharing of ideas and experi- 
ences that have been found helpful in the pro- 
motion of International Relations. 

. To encourage locals to establish International 
Relations committees where such has not been 
done, and to help those committees already 
functioning. 

. To encourage the development of foreign lan- 
guage programs in the elementary schools. 

. To encourage the development of a ‘greater 
understanding of the United Nations, and 
UNESCO-and the potential contribution of 
these organizations to international cooperation 
and understanding. 


2. Activities 


A. Four committee meetings were held, two in 
Milwaukee and two in Madison. At these meet- 
ings activities of the year and plans for the 
1955 convention program were our major con- 
cem, : 

. Members of the committee prepared a feature 
article intended to be of special interest to 
those traveling in foreign countries. 

. A study of foreign languages in the Wisconsin 
elementary schools was made and the findings 
reported in a second WEA Journal article. 

. The committee undertook to obtain and com- 
pile information concerning exchange teacher 
programs, in the hope that such information 
would prove helpful to teachers interested in 
exchange assignments. 

. The committee was also interested in the For- 
eign Student Program sponsored by the Ameri- 
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can Field Service. However, time did not per- 
mit sufficient study to justify committee recom- 
mendations at this time. 


3. Recommendations 


A. We recommend that current efforts to make a 
sound program of foreign language instruc- 
tion available to elementary school children be 
continued. 

. We recommend that colleges engaged in 
teacher education take note of the fact that 
administrators consider the lack of well-quali- 
fied ‘teachers the major obstacle to the develop- 
ment of foreign language programs in the ele- 
mentary schools. Most administrators believe 
such a teacher should be a “special” language 
rather than the regular classroom teacher. 


. We recommend that an effort be made to help 
potential teachers realize the growing demand 
for qualified foreign language teachers at the 
elementary school level. This should include 
a knowledge of the type of program most suit- 
able at that level as well as the kind of prepa- 
ration most acceptable for teachers of elemen- 
tary children. 

. We recommend that the NEA continue its 
efforts to have an observer appointed to the 
United Nations. We believe that the important 
role of education merits this recognition. 

. We believe that every local should proceed to 
establish an International Relations committee 
of one or more members. The committee could 
very well serve as liaison between the local and 
the NEA to receive and relay pertinent infor- 
mation. 

. We recommend that teachers encourage boys 
and girls to become better acquainted with the 
people and customs of other nations by seeking 
pen friends among boys and girls living in 
those countries. Any teacher who wishes, may 
obtain from the International Friendship 
League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts, descriptive brochures and other 
information. 

. We strongly recommend continued support of 
teacher and student exchange program. We 
also feel that national agencies, responsible for 
the administration of such programs, should 
recognize that chronological age is a poor cri- 
terion by which to judge the teachers fitness 
for foreign assignment. 

. We recommend that WEA in keeping with the 
importance of International Relations, encour- 
age the NEA to give increased attention to the 
role of education in International Relations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
R. E. Gutmgs, Platteville, Chairman 

RutH CortTe.i, Milwaukee 

RutH Fu.Lier, Manitowoc 

IRENE HILDEBRAND, Fox Point 

IONE KREAMER, Kenosha 

EpYTHE SANDERMAN, Menasha 

Howarp TEASDALE, Darlington 





PR Techniques Beamed 
To Classroom Teacher 


OR the past year the committee has focused its 

attention upon methods and techniques helpful to 
the classroom teacher in meeting his public relations 
responsibilities. 


The series of articles in the WEA Journal dealing 
with PR topics was continued thru the spring, includ- 
ing such topics as “Open House,” “Orientation Pro- 
grams,” and “Conferences.” Continued use of materials 
available such as the handbook on public relations 
given to locals in the past was urged. 


As its major project for the year, committee members 
undertook to determine the major problem area as far 
as teachers’ PR efforts were concerned. Each committee 
member polled a number of teachers, seeking problems 
in systems and communities of varied sizes. 


These groupings of problems were regrouped into six 
areas: Problems concerning personal attitude; problems 
concerning pupils; problems concerning parents; prob- 
lems concerning the community; problems concerning 
the profession; and problems concerning the “mem- 
bers of the team.” 


Committee members, with the assistance of some vol- 
unteers, conducted a public relations clinic at the 


Stevens Point workshop, with some 200 locals presi- 
dents and representatives participating. These problems 
served as the basis for discussion groups at the clinic, 
and conclusions of the group are currently being 
studied by the committee. The initial list of problems 
in the six areas was also sent to the Association of 
School Administrators, Secondary Principals, and Ele- 
mentary Principals for study at their organizations’ 
meetings. 

If it is not inappropriate, further study of these con- 
clusions and problem areas might be considered by 
the incoming committee for formulating helps for mem- 
bers of the profession. 

A Public Relations sectional meeting has also been 
organized, and will present two Wisconsin figures well 
known for their work in and grasp of the field of school 
public relations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Rosert H. Muncer, Chairman, Waukesh: 
MauREE APPLEGATE, La Crosse 
T. J. Jenson, Shorewood 
CuiFFoRD Larson, Wautoma 
Ernest Lupwic, Manitowoc 
EvizABETH Ruccies, Wisconsin Rapids 
FreD SCHNELL, Sheboygan 
WitmartH TuHayer, Wittenberg 
Henry Weisprop, Racine 
Rosert WIiLL1AMs, Whitewater 





Executive Secretary Presents 


Annual Report to WEA Membership 


HE WEA is about to complete its second year 

of its second century of working for the welfare 
of education and educators. During this past year many 
significant events have occurred, among them being 
the 1955 legislative session. A state conference on edu- 
cation and ten regional conferences have been held 
which are preliminary to the White House Conference 
on Education in Washington, D. C., November 28- 
December 1. Our state constitution has been amended 
to allow school districts to issue bonds based on the 
equalized valuation of property rather than the assessed 
valuation. Thru legislation county supervising teachers 
were able to get an improved salary schedule. Inci- 
dently the summer of 1955 has been recorded as one 
of the hottest on record! 


Your professional association has done everything in 
its power thru its elected officers, committee members 
and its central office staff to be a part of and in step 
with the march of progress. The WEA told legislators 
and laymen that the big job of education is one that 
requires competent, well paid teachers, as well as 
buildings that are safe, sanitary and well located. All 
the success by which this year may be judged has been 
accomplished thru mutual understanding, patience and 
cooperation. 


By the very nature of our association much of the 
work has to be done thru committees. Your president 
in order to get the year’s activities started made his 
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committee appointments early so that work could begin 
the first of the new year. 


Secretary's Activities 


Since January 1, your secretary has attended 68 
WEA committee meetings at which a record was kept 
of all business transacted. Most of these meetings were 
held in Milwaukee because of better and more con- 
venient transportation facilities. In addition to the reg- 
ularly scheduled committee work, other conferences 
were held with organizations and groups working for 
education, It was a privilege to address local associa- 
tions, college and university classes and county insti- 
tutes on subjects affecting education. While the legis- 
lature was in session a day never went by which did 
not require attendance at hearings and conferences 
with legislators to explain the possible effect of meas- 
ures introduced on education and teachers. To this 
should be added numerous discussions with laymen,- 
teachers and PTA members on the possible effects of 
bills and the position taken by the association. 


Function, of Central Office 


The central office in order to become more efficient 
and to better serve the members of the association has 
secured some modern mailing equipment. The Execu- 
tive Committee authorized the purchase of a postage 
meter machine which seals and stamps the thousands 
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of letters which are mailed from our office. During the 
legislative session this modern equipment made it pos- 
sible to mail the legislative bulletin weekly to nearly 
2,000 people. By sending them first class, which cost 
about $60 per week, they reached the readers in suffi- 
cient time to permit contacts with legislators over the 
weekends. This paid off in achieving our legislative 
goals. 


Your WEA office is open eight hours a day, five days 
a week. The WEA office and the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union are staffed by ten employees, six of whom 
serve as secretaries, bookkeepers, statisticians and cler- 
ical assistants, each with definite responsibilities for 
certain areas of work. Each of the four men on the 
staff has his assigned duties and is available for con- 
sultation to teachers and local associations on matters 
dealing with his particular field. They will provide on 
request expert services in the areas of salary schedul- 
ing, program planning for local associations, retire- 
ment, public relations techniques and current legisla- 
tion. 


Length of service of ‘the staff members varies from 
one to 32 years. I am proud of the fine work they do 
in carrying on the many details of the WEA, a profes- 
sional organization of over 26,000 members. 


During the year many hundreds of letters are re- 
ceived asking for information and advice on all kinds 
of problems, These letters are answered by the proper 
person as soon as the information on the subject can 
be obtained. 


Budget Expenditures 


The money that was approved for expenditure at 
last year’s Representative Assembly has been spent 
wisely. In approving any expenditure of the associa- 
tion’s money, the foremost thought in the minds of the 
Executive Committee members was, “Will it help our 
members?” We are fortunate in having had the finances 
of our association well managed in the past so that the 
surplus which has been built up may be expended as 
need arises to provide more services to our member- 
ship without an increase of dues. 


NEA Membership 


More attention and effort must be given to increase 
our memberships in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Wisconsin ranks 47th in NEA membership. LOOK 
Magazine, in the September 20th issue, ranked Wis- 
consin 4th in its overall job of education. With such a 
splendid rating educationally, surely the members of 
the teaching profession of the state would like to see 
our professional standing equally well rated thru mem- 
bership in our national professional organization. Pos- 
sibly the means of providing an opportunity to join the 
NEA has been lacking. This phase of WEA work will 
require study by our committees appointed to promote 
membership in the NEA. 


In order to meet our quota of NEA members by 
1957, as the goal accepted by the Executive Commit- 
tee, much more progress must be made. I have faith 
in the teachers of Wisconsin that they will assume their 
fair share of support for our national organization. 
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Committee Action 


The Locals Committee again provided speakers from 
the central office for county institutes conducted by 
the county superintendents. These meetings provided 
a fine opportunity to report to the membership of the 
progress and plans of our association. The Locals Com- 
mittee also planned the 4th Annual Workshop for pres- 
idents and officers of local associations at the Wiscon- 
sin State College, Stevens Point. To encourage further 
participation by presidents of local associations in deter- 
mining educational policies, the Executive Committee 
provided partial payment of the expenses incurred by 
the presidents of locals who attended the Regional 
Conferences on Education, if a report were made to 
the local association. Expenses for the presidents meet- 
ings held in the fall and in the spring and those of the 
annual workshop have cost the association well over 
$5,000. These projects to promote local associations 
have paid off in increased local leadership and activ- 
ity. It has been a good investment. 

The Council on Education, our largest committee, 
plans our long range educational policy and works with 
agencies and organizations such as the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards and the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. From the membership of the Coun- 
cil on Education, a legislative committee was selected. 
This sub-committee met several times to study the bills 
introduced and to recommend the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the association’s representatives at legislative 
hearings. 

The Council on Education is presenting to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly a set of WEA objectives and is 
preparing a modern version of the WEA Charter for 
Education which was drafted as a part of our Cen- 
tennial program and was published in the Journal of 
November 1953. 

Adequate provisions for retirement is the concern 
of everyone. Mr. Keller of Sturgeon Bay, chairman of 
the Retirement Committee, and the members realized 
the tremendous responsibility placed on the committee 
by last year’s Representative Assembly. The issues were 
clear, concise and not exaggerated. Social security and 
its impact on the teaching profession can never be 
brushed aside. At present as the result of the repeal 
of Section 42.531 of our retirement law, teachers are 
in a much better position to protect their contractual 
rights. The WEA Retirement Committee, staff mem- 
bers and our actuary will be sure that all facts are 
placed before you whenever you may be called upon 
to decide any critical issue affecting your retirement. 
The future looks very favorable. 

I have touched only briefly on the activities of the 
committees. Their reports are before you which I urge 
you to read carefully and discuss with your fellow 
teachers. 


Work in Legislation 


All of you are aware of the results of the work in the 
legislature. Credit for much of this must also be given 
to my fellow staff members. Mr. Zellmer, Mr. Frailey 
and Mr. Rowen were most helpful in watching devel- 
opments when your secretary had to be in other places. 
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Your president, Mr. Rothwell, always made an impres- 
sive appearance before legislative committees, not only 
because he represented over 26,000 teachers but be- 
cause of the manner and the practical examples that he 
could give betore the committees. Other committee 
members such as Mr. Keller, chairman of the Retire- 
ment Committee, and Mr. Zeiler, chairman of the 
Council on Education, helped create a spirit of coop- 
eration between the legislators and our association that 
made it enjoyable to work for you in order to gain our 
legislative goals. 


' making my report to the WEA membership I 
cannot omit the fine help and cooperation given our 
association by the Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
It was most pleasant to represent the WEA in all legis- 
lative matters, knowing that these two departments of 
our state school system. were always willing to discuss 
issues and to help solve problems that were before 
the public. It is true there were times when we may 
not have agreed but after a thorough discussion we 
always knew that each group had a reason for its stand. 


Position of the Journal 


The Journal of Education is a valuable asset to the 
teachers of Wisconsin. Comments by the WEA presi- 
dent, in his monthly letter, have proven to be a most 
delightful innovation. Letters to the Editor, I hope, 
gave you an idea of what the central office does in 
correspondence. For the money spent per member, 
the Journal has more influence on WEA membership 
than any part of the budget. Mr. Rowen, who directs 
the printing and editing of the Journal, can be proud 
of the rating our Journal gets in competition with like 
publications. 


We plan to advance the publishing date of the Jour- 
nal to the first of the month. For a few months of the 
year, however, this will be impossible under provisions 
of the WEA constitution. One illustration will explain 
the editor's problem. Candidates for any elective WEA 
office must file their intentions by 12 o'clock noon of 
September 25 and their announcements must appear 
in the October Journal. As soon as possible after the 
filing date the editing committee meets to select the 
material that should be printed about the candidates 
education and experience. Late copy to the printer 
thus means a later delivery of the completed Journal. 
Possibly, some day this problem could be studied and 
a remedy suggested. 


Research Service 


Research has been a function of the WEA for nearly 
20 years. Wisconsin was one of the first state associa- 
tions to provide the advantages of educational research 
for its members. Studies have been made of salaries, 
school costs, teacher contracts, sick leave practices, re- 
tirement and many related subjects. Mr. Frailey, direc- 
tor of research, directs these research studies and re- 
ceives requests for them from all parts of the state 
and other state associations. The conclusions are sent 
to all committee members, locals presidents, county and 
city superintendents and, in many cases, to other inter- 
ested persons. In addition the Research Department 
Personnel answers inquiries and visits local groups. I 
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invite all of you to ask for help on-problems that 
might be worked out cooperatively with the WEA 
Research Department. 


Field Service 


Field service and help to locals is the special duty 
of Mr. Zellmer, assisted by members of the staff. It is 
important that every man in the office be familiar with 
the field service work. Every staff member needs to be 
acquainted and familiar with the WEA problems on 
the local level in order to understand better what help 
can be offered in any area of activity. Mr. Zellmer was 
in charge of the 18 Locals Presidents meetings con- 
ducted in the spring and fall besides a full schecule 
of County Institutes. All of this is a part of his reg: lar 
work of advising local associations on their progr:ms 
and public relations problems. 


Credit Union Function 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, operating 
under the state banking rules and regulations, is a very 
active part of the WEA. Here teachers may invest or 
borrow money. This part of WEA activity is comp. et- 
ing its 25th year of service to WEA members. I! is 
with much pride that one can announce that over ‘wo 
and one-half million dollars have been loaned in ‘he 
past quarter century and less than $8,000 have bcen 
lost thru poor loans. The Wisconsin teaching pro- 
fession can be proud of its credit rating. Appreciation 
is extended to the officers of the Credit Union in ‘he 
Resolutions Committee report. Some of the charter 
members of the Credit Union are still serving as faith- 
ful members of the organization. I invite all WEA 
members to become better acquainted with this fine 
WEA service. 


Appreciation for Cooperation 


I would be remiss in making my annual report to 
the WEA membership if I did not express my appre- 
ciation to all committee members. They gave up many 
Saturdays to work for your professional advancement. 
Mr. Rothwell attended meetings of committees and 
other allied educational groups as your representative. 
The WEA was always ably represented at these meet- 
ings. It was a pleasure to work with your Executive 
Committee. The Treasurer of your association always 
was most prompt and correct in issuing the many 
checks during the year and keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of your money. This kind of cooperation and work 
of the committee members and WEA members help 
make the work of the Secretary most pleasant. 

The office staff that I inherited has been outstanding. 
In Madison opportunities for such work are many, and 
efficient staff members are hard to get. My work was 
made easier by their consideration. They did all of their 
work with accuracy and with pride, never thinking an 
assignment was too difficult or beneath their dignity. 

With this attitude and spirit of cooperation, your 
association will always be a leader in the field of edu- 
cation and professional advancement. 













Respectfully submitted, 


H. C. WeErNtIck 
Executive Secretart 
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NEA Delegates to Be Elected 


Nominations for delegates to the NEA convention in Portland, July 1-6, must 
be in the office of the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, Madi- 
sen 3, no later than January 20, 12 o’clock noon. Two delegates will be elected 
by the WEA membership from each of the six executive committee. districts and 
the remainder to which Wisconsin will be entitled will be named by the WEA 
Executive Committee. Not until the NEA enrollment for the year is completed 
will the exact number of delegates be known. 

Complete information about the method of filing nominations and the allow- 
ance for expenses are explained on Page 17 of the December Journal. All rules 
avout deadlines for filing and for voting, adopted by the WEA Executive Com- 
nittee, will be rigidly adhered to. If you have any questions about the procedure 
inquire now. Remember the deadline for filing nominations is 12 o’clock noon, 








“Teacher Time” Features 
Ten Reading Programs 


“Teacher Time,” the inservice radio 
program broadcast over the State Radio 
Network every Tuesday from 4:00 to 4:30 
P.M., was resumed on Jan. 3, following 
the holiday vacation. The series will con- 
tinue weekly until May 1. 


The Jan. 3 program on the _ subject, 
“Reading is Important,” was the beginning 
of a series of ten broadcasts on the subject 
of reading. It was presented by Gertrude 
Urquhart and Helen Olsen, supervising 
teachers of Milwaukee County, and Walter 
Senty, assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


/ 

On Jan. 10, Myrtle Nyberg, elementary 
school supervisor of the Ashland Public 
Schools, will demonstrate stages in read- 
ing growth by using excerpts from class- 
room reading activities. The Jan. 17 broad- 
cast will be a continuation of classroom 
reading activities. 


“A Balanced Reading Program” will be 
the topic considered by Mrs. Willis C. 
Clack (nee Mauree Applegate), Alice 
Drake and Marion Hammes, members of 
the faculty of the Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse, on Jan. 24. 


The broadcasts for Jan. 31 and Feb. 7 
will deal with the subject, “Word Recog- 
nition and Meaning.” The panel will pre- 
sent the techniques in word attack and 
the controversial issues of phonics. Fran 
Kimmey, West Dane County supervising 
teacher, Harriet M. Glattly, East Dane 
County supervising teacher, and Ida Ooley 
and Martha Kellogg, elementary school 
supervisors of the State Department, will 
participate in the program. 


NEA Commission Considers 
White House Confab Results 


The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association held one 
of its regular meetings in Chicago, Dec. 
8-9, to discuss results of the White House 
Conference on Education and to plan 
activities of the Commission and the Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal Relations 
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during the second session of the 84th 
Congress which begun Jan. 3, 1956. 

According to Commission Executive 
Secretary James L. McCaskill, who is also 
director of the NEA’s Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, the primary 
objective of the Commission during 1956 
is federal aid for school construction. This 
legislation has been named also by both 
national political parties as a major issue 
for the Congress during. the second ses- 
sion, Mr. McCaskill said. 

Immediately after the regular meeting, 
the Commission sponsored a two-day con- 
ference of the 48 state federal relations 
chairmen, Dec. 10-11. Discussion again 
centered on pending school construction 
legislation and the effects of the White 
House Conference upon it. The chairmen 
also considered most effective ways to 
support the legislation at the local, Con- 
gressional district and state level. 

H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, represented Wisconsin at the meet- 
ing of the federal relations chairmen. 


Retirement System Study 
Commission Plans Program 


The Governors 21-member commission 
to study retirement systems held its organ- 
izational meeting in Madison, Dec. 15, 
elected officers and outlined its program 
of study. It authorized the employment 
of a full-time executive secretary and the 
appointment of -four subcommittees to ex- 
pedite the work of the commission. By 
action of the 1955 Legislature the com- 
mission was created to help develop more 
equitable retirement plans for _ state, 
county and municipal employees. 

Sen. Arthur Padrutt (R-Chippewa 
Falls), who is also chairman of the Legis- 
lature’s Joint Survey Committee, was 
elected chairman of the commission. E. L. 
Wingert of Madison, citizen member, was 
named vice chairman, and F. N. Mac- 
Millin, executive director of the Wisconsin 
Retirement Fund, was chosen secretary. 


The executive secretary to be elected 
by the commission will do research, co- 
ordinate the work of the subcommittees 
and help to write reports. The final report 
of the commission is due Jan. 1, 1957. 


Legislative Group to Scan 
School Needs of Wisconsin 


Thru Series of Hearings 


The education committee of the Legis- 
lative Council held its organizational meet- 
ing in Madison, Dec. 20, and laid out a 
program for study of pressing problems in 
education. 


The committee elected Sen. William W. 
Clark of Vesper as chairman, Assembly- 
man Willis J. Hutnik of Tony, vice chair- 
man, and Sen. Gerald D. Lorge of Bear 
Creek, secretary. Other members of the 
Legislature on the committee are Assem- 
blymen Keith C. Hardie of Taylor and 
William T. Sullivan of Kaukauna. Lay 
members of the committee appointed by 
Gov. Kohler are Mrs. Warner Geiger of 
Oshkosh, Leroy W. Grossman of Milwau- 
kee and M. C. Schmallenberg of Black 
River Falls. 

To study current laws on school reor- 
ganization and library service the com- 
mittee will seek the assistance of outside 
groups. The State Library Commission 
will be asked to recommend members for 
the library committee. Five groups will be 
asked to submit names for the subcom- 
mittee on school reorganization: the Mil- 
waukee County School Committee, the 
Wisconsin County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Wisconsin Towns Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. 

Following the report of William C. 
Kahl of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on the White House Conference on 
Education, the committee approved con- 
sideration of the problems suggested. 
These problems include: Whether alf 
areas of the state should be in high school 
districts, whether it is feasible to continue 
elementary schools of less than 15 pupils, 
whether the state’s share of educational 
aids should be increased, proposals for a 
state school building fund, and teacher 
salaries and recruitment. 

First of a series of public hearings on 
these problems will be held in Rice Lake 
on January 23. 


New Jersey Controversy 
Studied by NEA and NJEA 


The New Jersey Education Association 
and the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education of 
the National Education Association joined 
in an investigation in December of a 
long-standing school board-superintendent 
controversy in Bridgewater Township, 
N. J. The report of the investigation is 
due to be released early in January, 
according to Richard B. Kennan, Defense 
Commission executive secretary. 

Members who served on the special 
committee included school board directors 
and educators from New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 





Elementary School Leaders 
Meet in Denver, Mar. 7-10 


dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


A special feature of the 1956 Annual 








American Industrial Arts 
Assn. to Meet in Milwaukee 


The annual meeting of the Department Meeting will be a series of small assem- The American Industrial Arts Associa- ; 
of Elementary School Principals of the blies of about 300 to 500 persons. Major tion. a Department of the National Edu- = 
National Education Association will be subject-matter areas of the elementary bah a Association, will hold its 18th be 
held in Denver, Colorado, Mar. 7-10. The school curriculum, such as reading, lan- annual convention at the Auditorium jn ele 
conference theme, “The Principal’s Role guage arts, arithmetic, social studies, and \fjlwaukee, Apr. 24-27, reports Roy A has 
in Instructional Leadership,” will be de- science, will be discussed in these assem-  Radtke, vice president and program chair- oh 
veloped thru about 40 discussion groups blies. Each will include a talk by an jan of the Association. The theme chosen ¢ 
dealing with ten major sub-topics and authority in the area, panel discussion and {oy the session is “Improving Industrial 
three general sessions. audience questioning. Arts thru Evaluation.” ts 

Three general sessions and a luncheon Further information, including hotel Co-chairman with Mr. Radtke will be tion 
meeting will be highlights of the annual reservation forms, may be secured by Harlan J. Shufelt, supervisor of industrial or « 
meeting. on — nt nee these writing to the Department of Elementary arts, Racine. bee 
meetings will be Governor Frank Clement School Principals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth F : \ in‘o 
of Tennessee and Lawrence D. Haskew, Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Pec ca bs yell = ne 

cil for Industrial Arts Supervisors with ers” 

G. Wesley Ketcham, president presiding, ben 

and of the American Council Industzial pas 

® Arts Teacher Education with John A. thre 

e Whitesel, president, leading the discus- elec 

sion. The American Industrial Arts Avso- h 

- ciation will begin its series of programs grar 

GH Ou 4fua4s4 ? on Wednesday afternoon and _ contiriue teac 
* thru Thursday. On Friday the American tion 

ene, Industrial Association will direct the pro- the 

gram. the 

Members of the association in Wiscon- legi 

sin who know of industrial arts teachers 195 

who can make a contribution to the pro- eres 

gram should notify the Program Com- a 

mittee. = 
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Extension Division Plans ike 

1. I have INCOME PROTECTION insurance Golden Jubilee Program dh 
2. My policy protects me i i i sal : —%s 
an gon regardless of TIME OF “ORIGIN or The bow: versity, of Wisconsin Pha. emi inile 
inception have designated 1956 as the “Golden doll: 





. My plan pays me FULL BENEFITS for both non- 
confining and confining illnesses during the period when 
school is in regular session. My plan also pays me 
FULL BENEFITS during vacation periods and leaves 








Jubilee” of the University’s Extension 
Division. 

The resolution approves a seven-month 
long program of commemorative projects 


of absence when I am confined within doors and events beginning in February. Cele- H 
. My policy and/or certificate WILL NOT BE TERMI- bration of the Extension Division’s 50th invit 
NATED BY THE COMPANY as long as I am active birthday will open with a worldwide prog 
in my profession and group, pay my premiums, and my series of “Wisconsin Idea” Founders’ Day Mad 
group plan remains in force banquets arranged in cooperation with the spon 
. My policy contains no restrictions as to AGE or SEX. Wisconsin Alumni Association. dent 
I pay the same low rate as other teachers and my pre- The resolution called the organization Deai 
miums do not increase with age of the UW Extension Division in 1906 TI 
. My policy is NON-ASSESSABLE and I am not liable the “formal birth of the famous idea of Mon 
for additional premiums general educational public service thruout ce 
. My policy contains no occupational restrictions if I ob- eae ar 
tain other employment during vacation periods Jubilee plans call for a series of self- cuss 
. My policy is clearly worded and contains no hidden cman eitien a ponte ven _ Lett 
clauses or restrictions O consin adult education workshop in April. th 
The anniversary convention of the = | 
IF YOU CAN ANSWER “YES” TO ALL 8 QUESTIONS National University Extension Association of 
YOU HAVE A PERFECT SCORE! will be held at Madison during May in 
conjunction with the Extension Division’s 
celebration. 
: 7 . The observance of the anniversary will 
Wisconsin Teachers, protected by their WEA-| yeaa into the state’s cities and towns. sf 


during May with a series of “Wisconsin 


endorsed Washington National-underwritten group 
plans pass this test with a PERFECT SCORE!! 
Why not join them? FOR INFORMATION 


— WRITE — 


Idea” nights planned in several communi- = 
ties. Pioneer recognition programs will be es 
held during June, and a July-August “ 
Summer Session focused on “Frontiers : 
in Adult Education” will conclude the | 
“Golden Jubilee” program. ae: 


The anniversary celebration is designed, ie 
in the words of the regents’ resolution, to 
“pay tribute to the pioneers of yesterday, 
face the opportunities of today, and look 
forward to the challenges of tomorrow.” 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 
404 INSURANCE BUILDING 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Ins. Co. 
613 GAY BLDG. Executive Office 
MADISON 3, WIS. Evanston, Ill. 
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Amendment Affecting Teachers to Be Submitted 


An amendment to the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution giving the legislature power to 
increase benefits to retired teachers will 
be submitted to the voters in the annual 
election, Apr. 3. Already the amendment 
has passed two sessions of the Wisconsin 
Legislature and now requires a majority 
vote of the people for adoption. 

fhe amendment applies to Article IV, 
Section 26, which prohibits the legisla- 
ture from granting “any extra compensa- 
tien to any public officer, agent, servant 
or contractor, after the services shall have 
been rendered or the contract entered 
in‘o.” The proposed amendment would 
“permit increased benefits under a teach- 
ers’ retirement system when such increased 
benefits are provided by a legislative act 
passed on a call of yeas and nays by a 
three-fourths vote of all the members 
elected to both houses of the legislature.” 

In 1951 the Legislature passed an act 
granting increased retirement pay for 
teachers which was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Wisconsin Supreme Court on 
the grounds that the State’s contract with 
the teacher had been completed. Special 
legislation was enacted in the 1953 and 
1955 legislative sessions to provide for in- 
creased pensions for retired teachers who 
met certain conditions and who registered 
with the State Superintendent as substi- 
tute teachers. 

If the amendment is approved by the 
voters next April a Wisconsin legislature 
in the future would have the power to 
increase retirement pay of teachers in case 
inflation would lower the value of the 


dollar. 


High School Girls Invited to 
UW Coeds’ Week Program 


High school girls of Wisconsin are again 
invited to participate in the Coeds’ Week 
program at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, Feb. 13-14. This program is 
sponsored by the Associated Women Stu- 
dents in cooperation with the Office of the 
Dean of Women. 

The program will start at 1:00 P.M. 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 13, with a talk 
by Mrs. Mark G. Troxell, Dean of Women, 
on the question, “Why Educate Women?.” 
Training and opportunities will be dis- 
cussed by Dean Young of the College of 
Letters and Science, Dean Gaumnitz of 
the School of Commerce, Dean Stiles of 
the School of Education, and Dean Zuill 
of the School of Home Economics. 











Boy, knowing how to read sure 
opens up a whole world! 
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The remainder of the afternoon will be 
devoted to a discussion of social and re- 
ligious life on the campus, housing and 
part-time work opportunities. In the eve- 
ning the Associated Women Students will 
present their Annual Fashion Revue, 
“Ring Around Your Future.” 

On Tuesday the program will continue 
in two parts. There will be an all-day tour 
of the medical services at the University 
Hospitals, where high school girls will 
have a chance to discuss requirements and 
training in dietetics, medical technology, 


nursing, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, pharmacy, social work and X-ray 
technology. The second part will be de- 
voted to a discussion of various kinds of 
work other than medical services, includ- 
ing opportunities for working with people, 
serving the public, journalism, science and 
mathematics. Military service representa- 
tives will be at hand to inform the girls 
of their opportunities. 

Invitations will be sent to every high 
school in the state in the middle of Janu- 
ary. As in the past, visitors may arrange 
to stay overnight in the University dormi- 
tories and to visit classes in session. 








WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “‘These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our KIps—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 








Delta Kappa Gamma Offers 
Educator’s Award for 1956 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society is 
offering the Educator’s Award of $1,000 
for the most significant contribution to 
education written by a woman between 
Apr. 1, 1954, and Apr. 1, 1956. 

The first Award was made in Aug. 
1946, to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her 
study Our Young Folks. To Kate Wofford 
for Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School went the second Award in 1948. 
Louise Hall Tharp won it in 1950 with 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen in 1952 for her book, 
John Adams and the American Revolu- 


tion, and most recently Agnes Meyer for 
Out of These Roots. 

The award will be made at the national 
convention in New Orleans in Aug. 1956. 


English Teaching Aids 

John R. Searles of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin has 
compiled a bibliography of materials to 
enrich the teaching of English which was 
published in the English Journal in Octo- 
ber. The list includes about 125 sources 
and is entitled, “Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Material for Teachers of Eng- 
lish.” The list may be had in separate form 
by writing to the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 South 





nnouncing : 
THE NEW LITHOGRAPHED 1956 EDITION OF 


“GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 











Write for 
free 
ENGLISH 

WALL CHART 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
will meet your classroom needs 
CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 
e@ Short independent lessons. 


e Assured readability at each 
grade level. 


e A flexible program which can be adapted 
to children’s interests and needs. 


© Beautiful four-color illustrations and 
covers. 


© A complete program for Grades 2-8, 


including texts, practice exercise books, 
manuals, and answer books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILt. 


Summit, New Jersey ° Palo Alto, California: * Atlanta, Georgia © Dallas, Texas 














ALL AMERICAN * 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Designed for 
rough treatment 


Complete Laboratories 
Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 





Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD"’* headband 


sini Bengons< 


SS Executive Offices °« Minneapolis, Minn. 





Protect those eyes with... 


on worl all-metal frame 


Ends covered to 
protect other 
players 


‘ety prescription 
lenses with high 
base curve 


Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 











Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. The cost is 20 


cents. 


Wisconsin Administrators 


Invited to See Moot Court 


Wisconsin administrators attending this 
years meeting of the AASA in Atlantic 
City are invited to a Sunday morning 
brunch to hear and participate in a Moot 
Court Session in which school lawyers 
will argue a tort case. The program 
promises to be hilarious as well as ‘a- 
formative. 

The program scheduled for 10:30 A.\\., 
Sunday, Feb. 19 at the Ritz Carlton Hot«l, 
featuring a brunch ($3.50 including g: :- 
tuity), is planned by NOLPE, a natior .l 
organization of persons _ interested 
School Law. LeRoy Peterson, professor >f 
School Law at the University of ; Wiscc 
sin, is on the Program Committee 
NOLPE. 

Reservations must be made in advanc ». 
Tickets will be on sale Jan. 10, for me:.- 
bers of NOLPE; Feb. 1, for nonmembe's. 
Make checks payable to NOLPE a:d 
mail to secretary-treasurer, Dr. Lee <), 
Garber, professor of education, Universi y 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


TEPS Commission to Sponscr 
Seven Regional Conferences 


The National Commission for Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards wiil 
sponsor a series of seven regional confer- 
ences thruout the United States during 
January. The conference in this area will 
be held in Chicago, Jan. 16-17. The 
theme for all the meetings will be “Next 
Steps in the Improvement of Teaching 
Services.” 

According to T. M. Stinnett, NCTEPS 
executive secretary, the conferences are 
being held to chart the next steps in the 
continued improvement of professional 
standards in the face of critical shortages 
of teachers, rapidly increasing enrollments 
and widespread demands to lower the 
quality of teaching services. 


Stout Plans Audio—Visual 
Conference for April 10 

With .the theme, “Financing Audio- 
Visual Programs,” Stout State College, 
Menomonie, will hold its fourth annual 
audio-visual conference on Tuesday, Apr. 
10. Audio-visual specialists, administrators 
and teachers from several mid-western 
states will attend. The principal speaker 
will be L. O. Larson, director of the 
audio-visual center at the University of 
Indiana. Mr. Larson is also vice-president 


of the Department of Audio-visual In- - 


struction of the NEA. 

David Barnard, head of the audio-visual 
center at Stout State College and general 
chairman of the conference, announces the 
following sectional meetings to be held 
within the general conference: 

Financing the County Audio-Visual 
Program, Organizing and Financing the 
Cooperative Film Library, Financing te 
Rural School Audio-Visual Program ard 
Financing the Small City Audio-Visual 
Program. 


January 1955 
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Columbia County Teachers 
Join in Citizenship Study 


The Columbia County Education Asso- 
ciation is one of the 140 local education 
associations which is serving as pilot group 
for the nation to highlight the role teach- 
er: can play as full-time citizens in each 
community. It is a nationwide project pro- 
meted by the Citizenship Committee of 
th: National Education Association to 
fo-us attention on teachers as_ political 
ciiizens, according to Lucile Ellison, 
assistant secretary of NEA’s Defense 
Commission. 

“The opportunity teachers have as 
leaders in the development of a more 
virile citizenship is being pointed out in 
a series of articles on good voting prac- 
ties now appearing in the NEA Journal,” 
Mrs. Ellison added. “The Committee feels 
that it is time for teachers to take a new 
look at themselves as political citizens. 
The November Journal carried the first of 
the Committee’s work looking toward this 
new focus, a centerspread on voter regis- 
tration. The second of the series, on elec- 
tion day laws and practices, appeared in 
December. In February one is scheduled 
on ‘What Is Your Political Quotient?’ ” 

The series have been prepared by the 
NEA Citizenship Committee in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, president, 
Voters Service; Kenneth W. Hechler, 
associate director, American Political Sci- 
ence Association; Bernard L. Lamb, direc- 
tor, Field Organization, National Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee; Philip M. 
Stern, director of research, Democratic 
National Committee. 


Radio Listeners Organize 
To Protect State Network 


A representative group of citizens inter- 
ested in educational broadcasting met in 
Madison on Oct. 23 to discuss the status 
of educational radio and to create a new 
organization called, “State Radio Listen- 
ers.” It is composed of persons who listen 
to and wish to protect the state broadcast- 
ing service from attacks such as those 
which resulted in the reduction of service 
during the 1955-57 biennium. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
acquaint more Wisconsin people with the 
services of the state broadcasting services 
and to provide channels thru which infor- 
mation can be quickly exchanged and 
action effectively coordinated. 

Officers elected to SLR posts are Arthur 
C. Sanborn, Pewaukee, president; John M. 
Daggett, Eagle, vice president; R. G. Rice, 
Edgerton, secretary; and Mrs. Gilda Shel- 
low, Milwaukee, Treasurer. 


Junior Red Cross Delegates 
Attend Meeting in Canada 
From Aug. 21-31, 46 Canadian and 41 
American Junior Red Cross member lead- 
ers of high school age lived together for 
ten days at Queen’s University in King- 
ston, Ontario. Associated with them were 
representatives of seven other countries. 
Charles McConnell, Junior Red Cross 
member leader from Wauwatosa, and 
Junior Red Cross 
member leader from Two Rivers, were 
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two of the delegates. 

The purposes of this International Study 
Centre were to provide the boys and girls 
an opportunity to come to know the cul- 
tural patterns of the represented countries, 
and to acquaint them with the interna- 
tional organization and programs of Red 
Cross as well as the Red Cross programs 
of the represented countries. 


ASCD Scheduled to Meet 
In New York, Mar. 19-23 


The llth annual conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in New York 
City, Mar. 19-23. Major aspects of the 
conference will be built around the 


theme, “Creative Thinking, Living and 
Teaching.” 


George W. Denemark, ASCD executive 
secretary, said in announcing the confer- 
ence that variations of the theme will be 
presented all during the meeting by top 
educators from all parts of the nation. 
Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N.Y., will serve as 
chairman and moderator for a panel dis- 
cussion on creative thinking; Harry and 
Bernice Moore of the University of Texas, 
Austin, will discuss creative living in a 
conversational lecture at the second gen- 
eral session. Laura Zirbes, professor eme- 
ritus of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
will use creative teaching as the theme of 
her address at the third general session. 








Enjoy a ‘“do-as-you- 
like” vacation in 


CALIFORNIA 


via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Fares as low as $78, 
plus tax from Milwaukee 


Now have the kind of summer 
vacation you’ve always longed 
for. United offers an interesting 
variety of low-cost, all inclusive 
tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you 
prefer, plan your own individual 
“tailor-made” vacation doing ex- 
actly what you want to do for 
however long you like. United will 
handle all the details arranging 
for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 
surprisingly low so write today! 


Send for free folders or 
contact an authorized travel agent. 


Ss eas ea — ce mee ‘cua li a 7 
UNITED AIR LINES "| 
605 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Please send free illustrated folder show- 
ing prices and details for United’s 13 
California vacations as low as $231.74 
for 9 days from Milwaukee plus tax. 





RNecrology 


Marjorie Enright, 62, teacher of geome- 


John Schuele, a teacher of industrial 
electrical machinery of the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult Schools since 1931, 
died on Aug. 30 after an illness of several 


pital in October. She was a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, and 
taught for brief periods at Whitewater 
High School and at Lake Geneva High 


try and bookkeeping in Baraboo High 7 
School, died at the local hospital in Bara- months. Before joining the MVAS staff he — School. 4 
boo on Dec. 1 after a brief illness. She was an electrical engineer for the Louis ee 3 E 4 
was a graduate of Wisconsin State College Allis Co. of Milwaukee. Thomas Frawley, 85, a teacher and poe 
at Whitewater and had taught in Baraboo ooo administrator in Wisconsin schools for 36 i ih 
for 31 years. Before going to Baraboo she Marie Larsen, 31, a kindergarten YeH% died in September. Educated at 4 
had taught in Walworth County. teacher in the Janesville Public Schools Dickson College in Illinois ‘—" —— ai 
eo for eight years died of polio on Aug. 22, State College, Stevens Point, he taught in Stec 
She was a graduate of Wisconsin State Manitowoc, Brown and Kewaunee coun- dire 
Jessie McFarland Seymour passed away College, Milwaukee, and attended the _ ties for 22 years. In 1921 he was elected Ed 
in Lincoln, Neb., on July 11, after a long University of Minnesota superintendent of schools of Kewaunee 
° . ° . ~ F = us . ey grou 
illness. She retired in 1952 after teaching aes County, a position he held until he retired Zan 
in the Madison Public Schools since 1916 é ; in 1937. * 
with the exception of a two and a half _ Clifford C. Thomas, 57, an instructor in eo wi 
year period. Her teaching prior to 1916 English literature at Central High School, Mrs. Gertrude Patrick, a teacher in A 
was done in North Dakota, Minnesota and La Crosse, for over 32 years, died sud- Racine County, died Sept. 2. 
Illinois. denly Nov. 16. He graduated from Milton vote 
e 6 6 ia ry — and — at Milton Conservation Guide Issued = 
nion School for a year before going to H : signe 
Cecelia Gallagher, former Madison Cen- La Crosse. School authorities praised him Wha oe FE arede Conservation state 
. . we me A : : ee : Mean?” is the title of a new, mimeo- 
tral High School English teacher, died highly for his ability to encourage high : hs ee the | 
NI ” + la : : graphed, illustrated publication of 0 
Nov. 28 at a Madison hospital. A graduate school students to appreciate the best in : oe possi 
Be ‘ ; . pages issued by the U. S. Forest Service, 4 
of the University of Chicago she taught _ literature. 623 No. § . ao ih teres 
at Central from 1928 to 1954, having ee se penne it is , a Wisc 
_— _ oe oh a —— - Mrs. Norma Anderson, 55, fourth grade ing guide. The subject matter deals with ing. 
after teaching a . é : 7 : : e . i - . } sae tse ; 
. pte ning at Oconto Falls for a period ae in — ae — died Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
‘ eee July 6 at a Madison ospital. She taught any teacher or college instructor in these Art 
in Stoughton for 28 years and prior to states may obtain a free copy by writing Invi 
Nell M. Brennan, 62, a teacher of social that for two years in New Glarus. She the address above. Ask for the “teacher's 
studies, English and mathematics in Mad- W®S @ graduate of Wisconsin State Col- edition.” The publication was prepared by Ar 
ison East Junior High School, died Sept. 2. lege, Whitewater. Sa Charles E. Fox, educational advisor for hg 
After receiving her professional education the north-central region of the Forest vited 
at La Crosse Normal School she taught at Lois Hartman, 23, commercial teacher Service and is a revision of the earlier the } 
Doylestown and Tomah before entering at Waukesha High School since Septem- printed “Forest Conservation for Teachers” tenni 
the Madison school system. ber died at the Waukesha Memorial Hos- with new teaching guide added. i . 
‘3 








SERVING 
WISCONSIN’S 


Since then, thousands of Wisconsin school 
students have enrolled in the Continental 
Plan and have made medical bills less bur- 
densome for their parents. Continental Casu- 
alty Company is able to serve the school 


Have You Seen These Films? 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This is the newest NEA film which shows the 
change taking place in a boy from a potential 
delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 
A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of 


learn naturally and easily when they have a 
motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s 
teacher needs professional preparation to ac- 
quire the understanding and skills essential to 





— 


our time, Freedom to Learn. Condemned for T 
teaching controversial facts, she persuades her 
Five years ago, Continental Casualty Com- detractors to look at the facts. . 
pany introduced their student insurance pro- ? : t 
tection plan to fill the needs for accident Skippy and the 3 R's i eclaia ¢ 
ERO Ue tt : a This is an accurate account of how ildren 
insurance for Wisconsin school children. ion te 8 os th cee tek in on ; 


children of Wisconsin with their prompt and good teaching and a desire to teach. 


























attentive service on each student claim. This Pe 2 
is also made possible through the coopera- minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
tion of your local servicing insurance agency. ae ot oe ee e WEA asks is that 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY ee _ 
310 S. Michigan A deeeencnnn Wisconsin Education Association 
’ an Avenue : 
7 ee eres 404 Insurance Building a re 
January 1956 WISCO 


WCCET Will Hold Annual 
Meeting in Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television has scheduled its 
annual meeting at the Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium, Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools, for Monday, Jan. 23, at 
10 A.M., according to Milo K. Swanton, 
president of the organization. Ralph 
Stectle of Washington, D. C., executive 
director of the National Committee for 
Educational Television, will address the 
group on the progress of educational TV 
in ‘he nation. State officer of WCCET 
will report the developments in Wiscon- 
sin. 

A portion of the meeting will be de- 
voted to consideration of the means by 
which the TV channels temporarily as- 
signed for educational purposes in the 
state may continue to be reserved until 
the people have ample time to learn the 
possibilities of educational TV. Those in- 
terested in promoting educational TV in 
Wisconsin are urged to attend the meet- 
ing. 


Art Teachers and Students 
Invited to Submit Designs 


Art teachers and students in colleges, 
universities and art schools have been in- 
vited by the art advisory committee on 
the National Education Association’s Cen- 
tennial Celebration to submit designs for 
art symbols to be used in connection with 
the Association’s anniversary in 1957. 


Leon L. Winslow, director of art edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools, and 
newly-elected chairman of the advisory 
committee, has announced that a nation- 
wide project is to be launched to select 
“original and unique designs for a flag, a 
seal, a postage stamp and_first-day-of- 
issue envelope.” The designs will be used 
in publications and in numerous other 
ways to promote awareness of the NEA 
Centennial, Mr. Winslow said. 


“The Association will pay $50 for each 
design chosen,” Mr. Winslow added. “The 
Art Committee of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion will act as the jury of screening and 
selection. Due credit will be given to the 
designers whose work is selected and the 
NEA will project the use of each design 
by copyright in its own name.” 

All designs must be received not later 
than May 1, 1956. For further details of 
the project write to the Director, Centen- 
nial Celebration, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington, 
BC. 


TEPS Elects New Officers 


The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and _ Professional Standards 
elected Glen Eye, UW professor of edu- 
cation, chairman to succeed R. F. Lewis 
of the State Department who has been 
head of TEPS since its organization in 
1950. Ella Hanawalt, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, was chosen vice chairman, and 
H. I. Peterson of the State Department, 
secretary. 


Sheboygan’s Kiwanis Club 
Welcomes 48 New Teachers 


The Kiwanis Club of Sheboygan hor- 
ored 48 teachers new to the Sheboygan 
Public School system at a banquet at 
Hotel Foeste, Oct. 13. In addition to the 
new teachers the guests included prin- 
cipals and PTA presidents of the various 
schools, representatives of the Board of 
Education and of the Sheboygan Educa- 
tion Association. 

Highlight of the banquet was the ad- 
dress by J. Martin Klotsche, president of 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. He 
emphasized the importance of education 
in a democracy and the responsibility of 
teachers, parents and school children to 
keep their relationship at a high level “due 
to the criticism of the school system which 
we hear from time to time.” He pointed 
out that “Education is an unfinished job. 
It must continue to grow as each new 
need arises, for without education we 
would have a complete breakdown of 
everything America stands for.” 

Guests were welcomed by John S. 
Walter, president of the Sheboygan 
Kiwanis Club. “Teachers have a difficult 
time in becoming a part of the commu- 
nity,” he said, “and I am glad that we as 
Kiwanis Club members can do something 
like this to solve that problem.” 

One of the special guests of the evening 
was Rosa Fallman, an exchange teacher 
from England. 
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Real science you can teach! 


SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


By GERALD S. CRAIG and ten teacher- 
specialists in elementary science 


This dynamic, new series in elementary science 
can be taught with confidence regardless of the 
background you may have in science. Complete 
teachers’ manuals; up-to-date content; an abun- 
dance of meaningful activities, including easy- 
to-do experiments; illustrations that teach— 


will find helpfui. 

For full description send for circular +360. 
Six books and a primer ready 
GINN AND COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


Miss Elinore Wi : Gl tary Consultant 
Kendall, Wisconsin 


Chicago 6 





Mr. L. W. Weisel, Representative 
8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin 


Mr. Clayton Wright, Representative 
Colby, Wisconsin 








these are just a few of the many features you . 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 








Texts that give new life to 
your social studies classes . . . 


MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 


Social studies with emphasis on history 


Teachers’ unit guides develop 
the big ideas in each unit. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Up-to-date geography 


OUR BIG WORLD 4 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 5 
OLD WORLD LANDS 6 
A WORLD VIEW 8 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Representative: E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Boulevard, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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Names in the News 


Clarice Kline of Waukesha, WEA presi- 
dent, addressed the Wilson PTA in 
Beaver Dam the evening of Nov. 14 on 
the subject “The Chief Problems Facing 
Our Teachers Today.” 

Aaron Mickelson, principal of the 
Arlington Heights Elementary School in 
Eau Claire and former member of the 
WEA Locals Committee, joined the staff 
of the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division in October as assistant director 
of the lecture and concerts bureau. His 
main duties will be to assist in auditing 
and scheduling entertainment in schools 
thruout the state. 

Fountain City honored Louise Haney 
on Oct. 23 in recognition of her nearly 
50 years of service in the local schools. 
Townspeople, friends and former pupils 
assembled in the Auditorium to see and 
to take part in “This Is Your Life Pro- 
gram” in which many paid tribute to Miss 
Haney for her devoted service to educa- 
tion. 





PROFITS‘ ae 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 











YOURS 


8. Fund Raising Plan for Schd@Js and 











& 
Your School, Class or Club 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 
SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 


coining roblem the easy Sunshine way. 
SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL because 
ww are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN QUAL- 
ITY. Your group will earn up to 50% profit plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 = 
45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 


a (If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) | 











| and costs of tours offered by 
| Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 





TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency : 

mare ‘i three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 


HU F F Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA, HAWAII, all the WEST 
Opportunities unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


41 Years Placement Service 


36 


Bernice E. Leary, who retired last June 


| as curriculum coordinator of the Madison 
| Public Schools, arrived in the Philippines 
| on Oct. 3 to work with the curriculum 
| division of the Bureau of Public Schools 
| which is equivalent to the Department of 
| Public Instruction in Wisconsin. She will 
| work with the freshmen faculty of the 
| University of the Philippines on a reme- 
| dial reading program and with textbook 


writers who are preparing basic texts for 


| the grades. 


Ray L. Lillywhite of Madison, executive 
secretary of the State Teachers Retirement 
System, was elected secretary of the 
National Council on Teacher Retire -ment 
at the Washington, D. C., meeting in 
October. The national group is made up 
of some 60 administrators of state and 
municipal systems for teachers. 


Centuria, Marshfield, Mayville and 
Whitehall have 100% membership i: the 
WEA. Congratulations to all. 





Organizations. Includes sampes on 


| approval of greeting card box assortments, 
| folder 
| making plan for schools and organizations. 


and complete details of money- 


(Sunshine Art Studios) 


| 12. Free Samples of Vinetex dish cloth 


with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs 


years. (Vine Associates) 


25. Sit Up and Learn! A booklet describ- 
ing the learning significance of the three 
imajor parts of a school desk. Automatic 
control of the pupil’s posture thru William 
James Bargen’s integrated design of pede- 
stal, seat-back, and desk top is a primary 
consideration. (General School Equipment 
Co.) 


53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European tours 1956. (Arnold Tours) 


54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46-51 days, 8-country itinerary 
Olson Travel 
from March thru September. Tour cost 
$1,385 and up. 


| 55. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, 


History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495. and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


have used for many~ 


. . For The Asking 


Not always is it necessary to writ for 
booklets and other material. In every issue 
of the Journal, advertisers will have mes- 
sages in their advertisements offering very 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher who 
looks for them. Some advertisers do offer 
booklets such as are listed below To 
obtain the material quickly write di: -ctly 
to the advertiser. If you use the con- 
venient coupon for ordering several ims, 
your name will be passed on to the acver- 
tisers, who will send you the materiai. 


65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders co::tain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan:ing. 
For educators only. (United Air Line: 


66. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder ut- 
lines classroom materials available witout 
charge. (United Air Lines) 

67. California Air Vacation Folders dctail 
low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines) 


70. Treasure: Trails. A new magazine for 
children. Stories, puzzles, games, etc. in- 
cluded in sample copy. Also a separate 
reproduction of original manuscript of 
The Children’s Hour in  Longfellow’s 
handwriting. Full information on the new 
16 volume collection of stories and poems, 
The Children’s Hour, will be included. 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 


1. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of posture and to assist teachers in 
maintaining healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 


——— —- Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school year 
of 1955-1956 only 


Send me the items. covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


67. 


Subject 
School Name 


School Address 


January 175) 
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Biennial Latin Workshop 
To Be Held at University 


The University of Wisconsin Summer 
Session announces its Third Biennial 
Latin Workshop, to be held on the Madi- 
son campus June 25-July 13. 

The program has been planned to suit 
expressed wishes of high school Latin 
teachers. (1) The laboratory discussion 
of methods will be directed by Esther 
Weightman, Wisconsin High School, Mad- 
ison, and W. L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky. The class will meet in a Latin 
labor ttory equipped with samples of text- 
book: and tests, historical novels, reference 
book, material for club work, audio-visual 
aids, and space for projects which teachers 
may oring from their own classrooms. (2) 
The sew linguistic method of Latin teach- 
ing vill be explained by Mrs. Margaret 
Forb»s, University of Minnesota. (3) A 
speciil series of lectures introductory to 
linguistics will be given by Murray Fowler, 
University of Wisconsin. (4) W. R. Agard, 
University of Wisconsin, will lecture on 
the Greek background of Roman literature. 

In addition to the workshop program, 
Mrs. Forbes will offer, under the title 
“Phases of Roman Life”, a regular 8- 
weeks course in which teachers will col- 
lect from the whole range of classical and 
medieval literature simple stories suitable 
for elementary classes, and carry home 
in mimeographed form sufficient copies for 
dass use. Mr. Carr will conduct an 8- 
weeks course in Cicero. 

The program will give teachers the 
opportunity to live and work together, to 
help them to solve some of their teaching 
problems, to open to them the richness of 
dassi¢al_ civilization, to acquaint them 
with the latest results of scholarship and 
to suggest how they may apply all this to 
enrich and enliven their teaching. 

Enrollment will be limited to 50 mem- 
bers. Advance registration will be accepted 
beginning Apr. 15. For other information, 
address Herbert M. Howe, chairman, De- 
partment of Classics, 65 Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
B-4909-JOUR. OF ED. Galley 7 


“WHA Profile’ Is History 
Of Broadcasting Service 


“WHA Profile,” a tape recorded history 
of the Wisconsin State Broadcasting 
Service, has been made available for dis- 
tribution to clubs, PTA groups, schools 
and other interested persons. Interspersed 
with dashes of humor the recording pre- 
sents information about the beginnings, 
growth, philosophy, programs and opera- 
tion of the “oldest station in the nation,” 
WHA. 

The recording approximately 35 min- 
utes in length, is on single-track magnetic 
tape and runs at a 71, inch speed. 

The program was originally presented 
in Chicago at the request of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
at its annual convention in October. 


The recording may be borrowed with- 
out charge by writing to Radio Station 
WHA, Radio Hall, U.W., Madison 6. 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed by 
teacher committees under the direction of 
Walter Wittich, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin. They 
are available thru the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction or other film rental libraries or 
may be purchased from your specialists. 








Washington’s Farewell to His Officers 
(You Are There Series) (Sound; BUW; 
27 min.; $3.50; Use: Soc. St., J; U. S. 
Hist., S, C) 


Reports, as if on December 4, 1783, 
that, “Today in New York, General George 
Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the 
victorious Continental Army, is leaving to 
go home.” Shows Washington, at his 
quarters, discussing what he should say, 
and then again at the lunch where he 
toasted the men and unexpectedly gave 
way to his previously concealed emotions. 


(YA) 


Weather (Our) (Sound; B&W; 11 min.; 
$1.75; Use: Elem. Sci., I; Gen. Sci., J) 


Shows how weather affects our lives, 
what causes weather, how weather condi- 
tions are measured and forecast. Defines 
and visualizes terms commonly used in 
weather forecasts. (EBF) 


Mahatma Gandhi (Sound; B&W; 19 min.; 
$3.00; Use: Soc. St., J; World Hist., S; 
Clubs, A) 


Reviews the life story of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. Starts with Gandhi 
as a law student in England and continues 
with his introducing the concept of 
“Satyagraha” (literally, “insistence on 
truth”), in South Africa where he worked; 
becoming a person of great influence in 
India, unifying India, developing the 
“homespun movement.” Shows his impris- 
onments and moments of success until his 
tragic death. Made by assembling scenes 
from newsreels and authentic film reports. 


(EBF) 


Meat From Range to Market (Sound; 
B&W; 11 min.; $1.75; Use: Geog., S; 
Soc. St., I, J) 


Gives an overview of the meat industry 
from range to corn belt feeding lots to 
packing house and on to the consumer. 
Shows where the animals are produced, 
where they are finished for marketing, 
and records in ‘some detail the processes 
of a modern packing plant. Brings out 
uses of by-products. Documents the cold 
storage facilities and follows the meat to 
the retail stores. (EBF) 


Louisiana Purchase (The) (Sound; BLOW; 
16 min.; $2.50; Use: Soc. St., J; U. S. 
Hist., S; Clubs, J, A) 


Depicts the story of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Begins with the period of trouble 
caused by Spain’s closing the port of New 
Orleans to the river-transported products 
of the Ohio Valley. Shows Jefferson’s 
cabinet meeting at which a decision was 
reached to offer to buy the port city, and 
Monroe’s efforts and final success in buy- 
ing the entire territory. (EBF) 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. short paragraphs! 

You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N, Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 














A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


For use by teacher- 
education institu- 
tions, imservice 
education, and in- 
terested citizens 
who want to know 
about EDUCA- 
TION IN WIS- 
CONSIN. 


$1.25 
per copy 
25% discount on 
orders of 6 
or more. 


Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 




















This New Free 
Booklet presents facts 
you should know 
about posture and 


school seating! 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


General scuoor equipment co. 
869 Hersey St., St. Paul 14, Minn.. 

Please send me your new free booklet, 
"Sit Up and Learn!” 


Name___ 
School__ 
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Recess Time 


Can’t Miss 

Two duck hunters were waiting for 
dawn to break over the half-frozen marsh 
where they were ensconced in a duck 
blind. One of them had brought a thermos 
of hot coffee to keep himself warm. The 
other had brought a thermos of brandy. 
Both thermoses were empty when the sun 





Tope 


IN 1956 


Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 uP. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languag Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


tun conmroanate&@o 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














Sun Travel 


Summer in Hawaii 

& Third Annual Tour & 

Surf 1956 Study 

Earn credits up to 6 hours at University of 
Hawaii while vacationing and relaxing in this 
world renowned wonderland. Accommodations at 
Waikiki Beach—an experience in internationa! 
living and friendships. 614 weeks, June 24th to 
August 8. Also three week tour. 

Literature and information available. 








Write: 
MARGARET O'CONNOR, Miami Univ., Oxford, O. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


For 1956, there are available the finest 
European tours ever offered—escorted or 
independent, by air or sea, for pleasure 
or study. Tell us what you have in mind, 
and ask for free literature. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Please check 


TRAVEL RIGHT choice & mail 


[] EUROPE—-Complete Assortment Tour 
Folders. 

(] CALIFORNIA—Group Tours for all ages. 

(_] MARDI GRAS—at New Orleans Feb. 9-16. 

[] NEW ENGLAND—Origins of, June 25-—July 
6, “A Course on Wheels.” 8 hrs. credit 
at Boston Univ. 

] TRAVEL ANYWHERE—Suggested Independent 


ee ee 








itineraries submitted without obligation. | 


79 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARNOLD TOURS 
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came up and a lone duck flew overhead. 
The coffee drinker raised his gun, fired 
and missed. The brandy drinker raised 
his gun, fired, and watched the duck fall 
with satisfaction. 
“Nice — shot,” 
drinker. 
“Shucks,” said the other, modestly, 
“when you shoot at a flock like that, you 
can’t hardly miss hitting at least one.” 


commented the coffee 


Matter of Choice 


“Why do you go with Helen?” 

“Because she’s different from 
girls,” 

“How?” 

“She'll go out with me.” 


* * 


other 


Bore: A bore is a person who wants to 
talk about himself when you want to talk 
about yourself. 

° 2 s 

These days, a person’s life expectancy 
depends less on the star under which he 
was born than on the color of the traffic 
light when he crosses the street. 


Matter of Choice 
Mistress: “Can you serve company?” 
New Maid: “Yes; either way.” 
Mistress: “Either way?” 
Maid: “Yes, ma’am; so they'll come 
again or so they won't.” 


One in a Million 
“What were you in the war?” she asked. 
“A private,” the veteran answered. 
And Diogenes blew out his lamp and 
went home. 


Part Payment 

Junior: “Say, Mother, how much am 
I worth?” 

Mother: “Why you're worth a million 
to me, dear.” 

Pact 

Junior: “Well, then, could you advance 

me a quarter?” 


Comforting Thought 
After the specialists who had _ been 
called into consultation had examined the 


patient, they retired to another room to 
discuss the diagnosis. The curious patient 
sent his small son to listen at the door. 

“Could you hear what they said?” he 
asked the boy. 

“TI listened awfully hard,” his son said, 
“but I couldn’t get the big words. All | 
could understand was when one of them 
said, ‘Oh, well, we'll find out at the post- 
mortem,’ ” 


The Unexpected 


“I understand your wife came froin a 
fine old family.” 

“Came is hardly the word—she brought 
it with her.” 


* & & 


Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 

‘Til you get enough cash 
To do otherwise. 


Missed the Worm 

Layton (to his secretary coming in 
late): “You should have been here half 
an hour ago.” 

Charlotte: “Why, what happened? 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Arnold Tours 
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Study Abroad 
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They say the world situation is having its effect on this generation. 
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Ma erial for Inservice Study 
Muscoda, Wis. 
| was wondering if you have any 
materials to help me with our in- 
service work. We are working on 
curriculum. I'd like materials on the 
following questions. 
What place does _ pressure 
groups have in forming of our 
curriculum? 
2. Are we setting up the educa- 
tional plans for the education 
of our community? 


EE SRE TM 


If you have any materials on these 
two questions to send me I would 
be very thankful. 

FRANK STAFFORD 


The amount of inservice work of 


teachers is evidence of the growing 
professionalism of educators. We 
are pleased to send you what we 
have on the subject. 


Seeks Salary Survey 
Great Falls, Montana 


For the past few years I have 
been chairman of the salary survey 
committee of the Montana Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. .. . 
As chairman of this committee I re- 
ceived a copy of your fine survey 
last year, and would again like to 
make a request for a copy of your 
1955-56 survey of salaries as they 
pertain to superintendents and ad- 
ministrative personnel. . . . 

Rosert B. FARNSWORTH 
Superintendent 


Since we seek information from 
Montana frequently, we are pleased 
to send you copies of our studies. 


Cost Analysis 
West Bend, Wis. 
We are trying to do a cost of liv- 


ing analysis of our community. 
Could you please send us any in- 
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formation you might have that 
would be helpful in such a survey? 
If you have other salary data you 
might think would help us it would 
be appreciated. 
R. W. BarRDWELL 
Principal 


We are sending you, under sepa- 
rate cover, a copy of “Techniques 
of Preparing Major BLS Statistical 
Series.” Some years ago the WEA 
prepared a COL for Wisconsin 
teachers, but found no significant 
differences in its figures and those 
figures of the national survey. 


Summer School Attendance 

Sparta, Wis. 
Would you please give me some 
information which your office may 
have on file to show what schools 
are paying for summer school 
attendance. Our welfare committee 
is making a study of this problem. 
I would appreciate this data... . 

Date F. Davis 

Superintendent 


The information which you want 
about pay for summer school attend- 
ance will be found in our Salary 
Schedule study which we are send- 
ing under separate cover. 


Benefited from Exhibit 
Madison, Wis. 

Thank you again for your sugges- 
tions in regard to our book “The 
Framework of Your Wisconsin Gov- 
ernment.” Some of these suggestions 
will be incorporated in the final 
draft. In looking over the revision, 
I find that the description of the 
“strong” and “weak: mayor forms 
that we discussed has not been 
modified as much as I had thought, 
but, as you noted, the quotation 
marks should eliminate any criti- 
cism on that score. . . 

I called your office the day after 


our chat to ask whether there were 
any spaces at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium-Arena as yet unreserved for 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
Convention November 3, 4, and 5. 
I was told that you have received 
no word that all the spaces were 
taken, so we have contacted the 
manager of exhibits to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

We had a space at the conven- 
tion two years ago and _ benefited 
greatly from the experience. This 
year, we will have the printed edi- 
tion of our book on display as an 
important step in its gaining the 
recognition among Wisconsin social 
studies teachers that we feel it de- 
serves. .. 

Bruce R. ANDREWS 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance 


We think your book, “The Frame- 
work of Your Wisconsin Govern- 
ment,” is a clear and concise expla- 
nation of the units of government in 
the state. We hope you had an 
equally good opportunity as you had 
two years ago to introduce your 
textbook for Wisconsin schools. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS . 
(Continued from Page 20) 
Parents and Teachers coordinates 
the diverse activities of the PTA— 
activities which include efforts to in- 
crease the degree of understanding 
between parents and teachers, to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, to im- 
prove the number and quality of the 
nation’s schools and to obtain more 

and better-trained teachers. 

Founded 58 years ago, with a vi- 
sion of service to children and youth, 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has constantly grown 
in numbers and influence, until to- 
day it is a potent force in American 
life, working for a world in which 
every child may enjoy sound health, 
spiritual security, careful nurture 
and wise schooling. 


These practical ideals are united 
in the theme “The Family and the 
Community! Each Shapes the Other 
—the PTA serves Both.” You don’t 
have to be a parent to join—anyone 
is eligible who cares about America 
and her future citizens. The reward? 
Knowing that you are one of a pos- 
sible 10 million people working to- 
gether for better homes, better 
schools, better communities.—Marsh- 
field News Herald, October 20, 1955. 
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comments 
from the 
office 


Conference Reports 


¢ In publishing summaries of the White House Con- 
ference on Education and the complete reports of the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education in this and suc- 
ceeding Journals we believe we are presenting to all 
teachers the most significant educational facts which 
have been collected for some time. Although we have 
seen and read accounts of great public interest in 
communities where some hot local issue in education 
was being considered, yet we have never seen such 
concentrated interest on the part of leaders in educa- 
tion as occurred thruout the nation when state and 
regional conferences were held during 1955 which 
was climaxed by the White House Conference on 
Education. 

It is obvious that the full impact of these meetings 
will not be realized until every local community gets 
its citizens as interested in education as the conferees 
were who attended these meetings. 

We have had some publicity about the conferences 
and their recommendations but the meager reports 
which have appeared in the press and on radio and 
television have only scratched the surface in com- 
municating the facts about education to the public. 

Since every voting citizen has a voice in determin- 
ing educational policy thru voting bond issues and 
electing members of the board of education, it is a 
public relations project for everyone interested in edu- 
cation to see that the public is informed. 

To what extent does every citizen in your com- 
munity know about the aims of modern education in 
our highly complex society, about the shortage of 
teachers and the reasons why, about the lack of suffi- 
cient funds to give every youth an equal educational 
opportunity to which he is entitled and about the 
best type of school organization for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation so far determined thru educational 
research? Until Mr. Citizen knows the reasonable and 
rational answers to these questions leaders of educa- 
tion will continue to fret about the “crisis in education.” 


No Decision on Ch, 114 


¢ President Rothwell told you at the WEA convention 
and in his December letter in the Journal that a de- 
cision on the interpretation of Chapter 114 would be 
forthcoming from the Attorney General's office. He 
had every reason to expect that an opinion would be 
given before January 1 on that important question 
as to whether or not teachers may now have the bene- 
fits of Federal Social Security provided for public 
employees in Chapter 114. 
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On October 26, State Superintendent George E, 
Watson, President Angus Rothwell, Retirement Com- 
mittee Chairman Frank Keller, and Executive Secre- 
tary H. C. Weinlick had a conference with the Aittor- 
ney General and one member of his staff to discuss 
the factors involved. Since then the Attorney Gen. 
eral’s staff has been considering the question but no 
opinion has been announced up to the time the January 
Journal has gone to press. 


WEA attorneys have given an opinion that teachers 
are entitled to Social Security under Chapter 114. [t 
remains to be seen what the official opinion of the 
Attorney General will be. 


We will keep you posted on developments. 


Your Credit Union 


e At the WEA convention on Friday, Novembc» 4, 
the charter members of the Wisconsin Teachers C: -dit 
Union and the present officers were platform gu sts. 
It was a pleasure and an honor for President Roth vell 
to introduce some of the forward-looking mem ers 
who, seeing the need for a credit union for teac! ers, 
pioneered in the movement a quarter of a century go. 
We congratulate and thank those loyal and fait ful 
members who have given their time and energy for 
the welfare of the members of the profession, a ser ‘ice 
which we are prone to accept without giving recog- 
nition to those who have done the work. 


The full import of the establishment of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Credit Union is not realized unless we 
see advertisements in some state teachers magazines 
of finance companies which do a national business and 
compare the rates of interest they charge on small loans 
with those of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
Since the length of the loans and the amount of the 
monthly payments vary, the only adequate method of 
comparison is the unit cost for the use of one dollar 
for one year. To compare the annual rate of interest 
for the average loan of $300 the finance company 
charges the teachers 33% interest while the WTCU 
charges 1114%. This bit of evidence is the principal 
reason for the founding of the WTCU. 


Really we did not start this comment for the pur- 
pose of calling your attention to the services of the 
WTCU, but rather to express our surprise that so many 
teachers of the state did not know about the WTCU. 
Following the appearance on the platform of the char- 
ter members and officers, many teachers called at the 
WEA office in the Arena and many have written to the 
Madison office to inquire about the services. Naturally, 
we ask ourselves why our communications have broken 
down. Advertisements for the WTCU are carried fre- 
quently in the Journal. Every piece of literature sent 
from the WEA office, telling the teachers about the 
services of the WEA, mentions the WTCU. Our field 
representatives frequently mention the services of the 
Credit Union. And yet there are many who had never 
heard of the WTCU. The WEA has its problems, and 
one is to establish communications between the As:0- 
ciation and its members and between the memb«rs 
and the Association. It’s interesting and challengi'g. 
We hope to do better. 
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